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Tht relati: .Ta:=rip betweeir rsmt sj=:iiifi*sr ' awsl teacher has enorocrus 
consequemces for .-■ ^ academic and ecaaLi-*^*;, well-being of the ci^ild. 
However, ^ihile ^-c-^ tors proiip^M tr x.xr.r at total growth and 
developmemt of fc'rig*- child, cn, ^- jmo.. ... ^iiassi actually reap all 
the benefits of tt eachiag pr cess-. jntiEie nsason for this is that 
teachers consciov^ jr uncoja*. .ous. er v-hiiLt: rjixef erentlal behavior 
toward certain scurJtecCs in :Jit»etjr ci sr> itaBcnthal and Jacobson 

(1968) in their bnnafe gygpal^on jin t^- fij»^itgr»ai« Tit-n^HHo convincing 
evidence that teacia=s3s give di :ete^ ~Ls[ t^ajanent to their students 
as a result of cerEron expe t*. ons i^'" y ttie teacher. Rosenthal 
and Jacobson hypothesized t ^^t Liies eicatlons for student achieve- 

ment would function n self -ii; • till., ng . rtphecies. 

A self-fulfil-- prts»ec is : - e:Cp' vcta£:ion or prediction which 
initiates a series everts^ tn.* t :e t .'e original expectation or 
prediction to come =^e. 'jh-i oth»r wjjia,,, if the teacher expects a 
particular student s perforj*"' '-jp IL and '»'.^e i high- achiever in the 
classroom, and begrzis. actintj, -^--^rd zss^:, student in certain ways, 
the student may, iir fact, Hv>>« ucr to tr^- otpectation of being a 
high achiever. Liasiise, teacrL^ T .expects a particular stu- 

dent to be a low — l ever arv«c tea^ves m iccordance with that expec- 
tation, then the scaEient will Deisave , e believes he is expected 
to behave. This liasawior »«y be 3ianifc .+«d in either a positive or 
negative directior ^Sirtin^ Jcnnson ?78). 

Although muc* jncern out the stu:.v's methodological proced- 
ures has been errrwiwTCd (Th?*rndtke, 19^: Cronbach & Fruby, 1970; 
Elashoff & Snow, 197D . ret* ^Vtjttions . t±.e study nevertheless sup- 
ported the exisfcence of tb* t!>3)gmaLLion .lieoxy. For example, Brophy 
and Good (1974) -^-e^^i^ewed ov/f aixny strxiias that Indicated teacher 
expectations do. u\ act. -n^ Jjate dif fereirtlal teacher-student 
interaction- Mtctvx: lateiy .lone of the studies reported by Brophy 
and Good (1974) Ir .J at ejscpectation effects in the physical edu- 
cation setting. -aps efrtT-^ is du« to th£ fact that physical 
education reseat... at besir looked at the effects of instruc- 
tional models o: t; grcmins of childien rather than individual 
students. This --*cher -elieves that a model from which pygmal- 
ion research car raceptLialized and guided is one solution. The 
purpose of this 'is tc present such a model, outlining the 
process through -j*tv>^- :his research can be pursued. 
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PEBQFOSED MODEL 



The tenets of the Hodel furtiex su^eac 1) that teaehpr« f ™. 
expectations of thetr students as a resT:^f percept ns ga n d 
throirgh previous contact with the studenr- oc by the teceivinrnf 
past inforn-ation about ^ student's ac=U=«.eat potential f)^,t 
VTlTl r the ouant ^ and gLlttv of the ^Lr- 

m'" student: if expectaSS 

in conjunction with the =^lity of inteia«i^.-r. can influence soS^ir 
behavxor and affective clones of the *tn:i«=; and ") th^t exp^ 

tlons T °Tl "'u' snb*,^n^tly reinfox^^- nose initial expecL 
tions formed by the tH^^f-TLsr.. c^pctui 



The function of :^ ^oposed model :c identify three maio^ 
variab es fr«. which in. .:«iological concern., or a researcher can 
effectively ner:.iat^ three variabo^s rer-esented are: 

1) the Expectfl^, .n Soirrrc* Variable; 2) Irm-ract. Variable- 
3) Expectancy Ji^/'icome iffl==able. Figure L ^ussrr-^e<; a i ^ 

the relflt-fnnnhiVi - - i. '^sui^e l LUSSiT-ces the model and 

trie reiatlonship . rr-sezrhree variables or^^ nother. 



1 - 5f5SEaRCH MODEL FOR TEE: STHiny OF 
PTtraSVLION EFFECTS XIT PH\ jUj/M. 
EDUCATION 



Expectancy 

Source 

Variable 



Student 
sex, age 
race, 
perfor- 
mance 
ability, 
SES, etc. 



Interactive 

Variable 

(Dyadic) 



Tea:-^^ r 
8e> jge 
rac 

per :?rmancL' 
pec-.T::.Cions 
et. 



Expectancy 

Outcome 

Variable 



Physical 
Self- 
Student 
Attitude 
Social 
etc. 



Performance, 
Concept, 
Expectations, 
, Anxiety, 
Distance, 



Expectation hoc. 



sub-variables= ^^ich represent specific point, for study. For 
example. the^.=^-variab les listed with the Lcpectation Snurr. v.... - 
ile are such ^xrrgs as student's age. sex. pe^tonnance ability " 
appearance, e..-. Likewise, similar variables found within the 
researlhP represent othe^ areas from which the 

fL^^MM^ I '° '^^ Interactive Varlahl, shows the 

feasibility ot looking at dyadic interaction between a teacher and 
a single student or small group (no more than two). Wilmot (197 5) 
contends that even when a teacher talks with two children simul- 
taneously the interaction is considered to be viewed as a dyadic 
interchange by each of the students. The Expectancy Outcome v ^t. 
iable may consist of a number of sub-variables that are the result 



at teacher expectations or the result of specific rypes of teacher- 
sCudent interactions. These autcomes may be representative of such 
constructs as self -concept , physical performance, srudent expect.a- 
t:2jons, etc. It is also theorized that the various outcoaes can fur- 
Cher reinforce and perpetuate the initial expectations held by the 
ceacher. The Expectancy Loop shown in the Model represents this 
relationship. During the inicrlal planning stages of a study it is 
important that the researcher idenrify the specific variables so 
that a methodological frameworik can be established. The selection 
of the sub-variables is based upon the researcher's own particular 
interests as well as the f easzLbllity of obtaining a sample truly 
representative of the population to be studied. 

In order for the reader understand the operational charac- 
teristics of the Model, the following sections will include several 
studies which are representative of virious aspects of the Model. 

Expectation Source Variable 

Research pertaining to the £xpectation Source Variable relates 
to sources from which certain expectations are formed. As pre- 
viously mentioned, these sources stem from a number of variables 
originating from both teacher and student contexts. For example, 
Feshbach (1969) found that the aex of a teacher influences their 
preferences toward male and female students. In his study, female 
student teachers read paragraphs describing sixteen fictional stu- 
dents and then rated these students on a preferential scale. The 
results indicated that female teachers were favorably biased toward 
girls and unfavorably against hoya in their expectations of perform- 
ance. Crowe (1977) also found cnat both male and female teachers 
tend to expect better physical performance from boys than girls dur- 
ing physical education instruction. 

In a more recent study conducted by Ansorge et al. (1978), the 
effects of order of performance in competitive gymnastics on judg- 
mental biasing was studied. It was believed that since gymnastics 
coaches typically place their gymnasts in rank order from poorest 
to best for competition in each event, judges may expect a better 
quality of performance on routines within the team order. The 
study was conducted to determine if gymnasts are at a scoring dis- 
advantage if they appear first in competition or at a scoring ad- 
vantage if they appear last. The results of the study showed that 
gymnasts were scored significantly higher if they appeared in the 
fifth position than if they appeared in the tirst position. 

Expectation Fotmation and the Interactive Variable 

By and large few studies (especially in physical education) 
have looked at the effects of expectations on dyadic interaction 
patterns. However, two recent studies by Crowe (1977) and Martinek 
and Johnson (1979) have attempted to look at this dimension in the 
physical education setting. Crowe (1977) investigated the effects 
of r.eacher expectation on four variables related to Rosenthal's 
Four Factor Theory (Rosenthal, 1974). The four variables include 
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Climate, Feedback, Output, *nic ^jmut. An additional variable Touch , 
was also Included by Crowe, xive variables were Investlgat^TTn 

terms of high and low expectant- i^roups of junior high school stu- 
dents. The results of the .^stuipv .vaowed t±e following: 1) Designated 
high achievers were given szlgnl-^tly more opportunities to respond 
to the teacher questions tfcaca :a»:^w achievers. 2) Designated high 
achievers were found to be rra^it- .^re warmly by their teachers than 
the low achievers. 3) Altho^^:^. -«e was no significant difference 
In the overall amount of priiLa^ i-^n to the high and low achievers, 
there was significantly moree ^rSlramtion and praise given to the 
high achievers than the low. ^. Designated high achievers were 
found to receive more atteut=2smi^ were given more opportunities to 
respond. 5) No significant rdtrfKcences were found between high and 
low achievers In terms of thte rype af new material taught or the 
frequency with which the teaachers touched their students. 

T u S^°^,^"^f^ndlngs were t^xptressed In a study by Martlnek and 
Johnson (1978). These reswarciiers Investigated the effects of teach- 
er expectations on specific r^ctter-student behaviors occurring dur- 
ing physical education Instrrncrion. The study further described the 
effects of teacher expectatUims on the development of the students' 
self-concept. (Self-concept ^s measured by the Martlnek-Zalchkowsky 
Self-Concept Scale for Chllcrren (1977).) Five elementary school 
teachers were asked to rate, their students according to how they 
expected „ach to perform Irr terms of physical achievement. A total 
of 100 students, the hlghesd ten and the lowest ten. In each of the 
five classes, comprised the sample. All five teachers used In th** 
study were experienced physical education teachers who had previous 
Instructional experience ch the children under observation A 
Dyadic Version of Cheffers Adaptation to Flanders Interaction Anal- 
ysis System (1974) was the observational tool used to Identify the 
teacher-student behaviors. The results of the data analysis showed 
that the high expectancy group received significantly more encour- 
agement, acceptance of Ideas, and analytic-type questions. Addi- 
tionally, male students were found to give more ro':e responses than 
females. In one of the classes, high-expectancy tr^ales demonstrated 
more student Inltlated-behavlor than low-expectancy males. However, 
the female high-expectancy group In the same class showed signifi- 
cantly less student-Initiated responses than the low-expectancy 
group. However, this Interaction appeared to be only unique with 
one particular class since the remaining four classes showed non- 
significant expectancy x group x sex Interaction. Jn three of the 
five classes, expected high achievers were also significantly 
higher In self-concept than the low achievers. 

Expectancy Outcome Variable 

It Is the belief of this writer that If expectancy effects 
occur and operate In the Instructional setting, they will also be 
Influential In the development of certain physical and psychological 
aspects of a child. Researchers have reported numerous studies that 
have looked at expectancy effects on such things as academic per- 
formance (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968; Crano & Mellon, 1974) self- 
attitudes (Purkey, 1978), student expectations (Entwlsle & Murray 
1978) and I.Q. (Sutherland & Goldschmld, 1974). In looking at the 
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Expectancy Outcome Variable of the proposed Model, we can see this 
relationship. However, it is important to note that the question of 
whether teacher expectancy or differential teacher-student interac- 
tion affects student outcome still remains a hypothetical issue. 
For example, the previously cited study by Martinek and Johnson 
(1979) demonstrated that high expectancy students had a more posi- 
tive self-concept than the low expectancy group. Although this 
finding appears to have significant meaning for the relationship 
between expectation and student growth, the effects of the dyadic 
patterns--e .g. , encouragement, praise, acceptance of ideas--on 
emotional well-being still remains empirically unanswered. There- 
fore, future research into this dimension is encouraged. 

The question of what causes what is a persistent problem in 
educational research, especially in studies of the effects of 
teachers' expectations on student outcomes. The Expectation Loop 
of the Model provides a possible answer to this question as well 
as a possible explanation to the self-fulfilling prophecy phenome- 
non. The Expectation Loop is based upon the assumption that if the 
teacher expects and encourages higher level performance the student 
will perceive this encouragement and, therefore, achieve at the 
expected level. Consequently, the expectation of the teacher is 
further reinforced resulting in a perpetuation of both teacher 
expectation and differential treatment toward the student. 
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A Need to Look at Dyadic Interactions 

Ray Allard 
University of Masiachusetu 
Amherst, Massachusetu 01003 



Introduction : 

For close to fifty y«ars, researchers In education have 
bean Invastlgatlng teacher-student interactions in classrooms. 
Sducstloss rsssirchp hc?j^^s;r, bss ccn£^**»*'^'^d -•i"*-'— -"j- 
littla information which teachers can apply in their daily 
interactions with students. Perhapa one reason for this is 
that vary little research has focused on the individual 
student (Brophy and Good, 1974). The purpose of this paper 
is to present a rationaie for research into teacher inter- 
actions with individual students in physical education classes. 
Historical Overview : 

Since the early efforts of Anderson and Withall, literal^ 
buadrada of observational systems have been developed and 
employed in classrocu research, a good number of these were 
designed to record teacher-student interactions. The most 
widely used system for reducing classroom interaction into 
suitiibie categories for tabulation and computation is the 
Flandera Interactional Analysis System (FIAS) . This system 
anJ modifications of it have provided researchers and prac- 
titioners with an abundance of information concerning class- 
room interaction between teachers and students. 

For the past 10 years or so, researchers in phyjical 
education have also employed obaervational inatruttents to 
systematically record and analyze events In the gymnasium. 
The most popular system employed in physical education research 
appears to have been Cheffers Adaptation of Flanders Inter- 
acticn Analysis Systcs (CA?L*.2). For sxaspis, s recent — jbli- 
cation Hated a series of 18 studies, conducted since 1973, 
which have employed CAFIAS to systematically record and analyze 
data concerning teacher-student interactions (Cheffers and 
Minclni* 1978). The results of these studies have provided 
valuable information concerning the ntturc of teacher -student 
interaction patterns in a variety of settings. It should be 
pointed out, however, that most of this research recorded 
and analyzed teacher behavior directed at the entire class. 

Thers are aome Important problems with observational 
systems which gather information on the class ss a whole. 
Inherent Problems : 

One problem is tl;at the strategy la too general to yield 
information about events which influence individual students. 
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There are Important differences in individual student behavior 
in classrooma. Part of this difference may be attributed to 
presage variables (race, sex, socioeconomic status). Some 
of the difference, however, may be attributed to the treatment 
which individual students receive in school (Brophy and Good, 
1974). For example, students of different races or socio- 
economic status recetvn different treatment from their teachers. 
In order to record such differential treatment, instruments are 
needed that permit an observer to record teacher behavior di- 
rected toward individual students. 

Reported results which fail to take individual differences 
into account are often misleading. For example, FIAS permits 
the observer to record teacher talk and student talk in 
separate categories. The results of the observation may indi- 
cate t>iat 60 percent of the class cime was taken up by teacher 
talk and 40 percent by student talk. The problem with lumping 
student talk into a single category is that individual dif- 
ferences are lost. It is conceivable that only one or two 
students did all the talking to account for that 40 percent. 

A iiuillii: uirricuity exlscs with graphic representations 
of teacher talk. The use of grouped data, whether by per- 
centage or mean scores, does not provide any information 
indicating to whom the teacher was talking. The teacher may 
have spent the entire class working extensively with one or 
two students, but grouped data will reflect only extensive 
"teacher talk". 

Individualized Teacher Behavior : 

Describing and analysing teacher behavior directed toward 
individual students or sub-groups of students is an area of 
inquiry which researchers in physical education are just begin- 
ning to recognize. 3rophy and Good pioneered this area of 
research in the classroom, and the results of their studies 
provide a useful basis for extending this research to the 
world of the gymnasium. 

These 2 researchers demonstrated that teachers behave 
differently with students displaying different characteristics 
(Brophy and Good, 1974). These results were obtained by 
employing observational systems such as the Teacher -Chi Id 
Dyadic Interaction System which permits a trained observer . 
to collect data on individual students rather than the class 
as a group. 

Three recent studies in physical education have modified 
popular observational Instruments, and focused on teacher 
behavior directed tm^ard individual students in the gymnasium. 
Mart;i-iek modified CAFIAS to pemit a recorder to ld(3ntify the 
recipient of teacher bchsvior. The study was designed tc 
describe the effects of teacher expectation on: (I) specific 
teacher-student behavior, and (2) on the development of the 
student's self -concept . The results demonstrated that students 
perceived, by their teachers, as jelongin^j to :he high 



expectancy group received greater asounts of encourageoent, 
acceptance of Ideaa, questions and directions than students 
belonging to other groups. Also, male students were found 
to offer mora rote responses than females, and higher achievers 
had higher self-concepts than low achievers. (Kartlnek, 1979) 

Crowe conducted a study which modified Rosental's Four 
Factor Thaory to investigate teacher expectations and teacher- 
student dyadic interactions. Teacher's differential treatment 
of students was measured in terma of the following variables: 
cllmata, faedback. Input, output and touch. The results 
- demonatrated that students perceived as high achievers by their 
teachers: were asked mora questions, had more evaluative 
comments directed at them, received more attention, were taught 
more new material and were given more opportunities to respond 
than those students perceived as belonging to the lower 
achiever group. (Crowe, 1979) 

Finally a study which employed a modification of both 
FIAS and CAFIAS explored the quality and quantity of individu- 
alized teacher behavior based on student gender and teacher's 
perception of student's in-clasa 

tormance and participation. The* Individualized Teacher 
Behavior Analysis System (developed by Dr. George T. Lewis, 
University of Massachusetts) was employed to collect data 
from two different classes taught by each of the five teachers 
and subjected to three levels of analysis (data for the en- 
tire study, individual teachers and for each class). 3oys 
received more: praise and encouragement, questions, lectures 
directionsand criticism than did girls. The teacher perception 
variablea did not yield consistent results for the three levels 
of analysis. Many of the findings for individual classes were 
lost when the data was arranged for each teacher or for the 
entire study. A fact which strongly suggests that the class 
should be the unit of analysis in naturalistic studies. (Allard 
and Oien, 1979) 

Further investigations of this nature are needed because 
individual patterns of interaction are an important factor 
to consider when analysing the performance of any group, and 
because the extent and nature of difference in the individual's 
experience are a neceasary ingredient to fully understand the 
nature of interaction between teacher and student. 

A better understanding of the patterns and associated 
factors in the distribution of teacher attention to individual 
students would have consequences for both theory and practice. 
A concern shared by a large segment of the American population 

schools should provide equal opportunity for all students. 
However, many teachers realize that they probably do not pro- 
vide all students with an equal amount of time and instruction. 
Unfortunately, the teacher's sense of this discrepance is 
likely to be subjective and impressionistic at best. Indi- 
vidualized teacher behavior studies could provide 
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objecclve data concerning che manner In which ceachers reset 
Co Individual studencs In physical educaclon classes* 

Mocc ceachars are coming co believe chac a subscancial 
amounc of cbelr behavior should be dlrecced co Individual 
scudencs* RecenC crends such as individualized Inscrucclon, 
aiodular Inacrucclon and learning cencera nay serve as models 
Co Increaae che amounc of ceacher behavior dlrecced coward 
Individual acudencs* Ic appeara more Imporcanc chan ever 
Co scudy chls cype of ceacher*8Cudenc Inceracclon as a basis 
for understanding and improving currenc educaclonal pracclcea 
(Brophy and Good, 1974)* 
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An Observational Study of Teachers' Expectancy 
Effects and Their IMediating IMeikanisms 

Patricia B. Cnm 
Cotleoe of William and Mary 
WnilamsburB, Vlrolnla 23185 

Educational theorists throughout the years have 
discussed the positive and negative outcomes of teachers' 
expectations on pupils' intellectual development and 
potential. Dr. Robert Rosenthal (197^) stated that 
'until recently the evidence for the hypothesis of the 
self-fulf illin/5 prophecy has been observational or 
correlational, rather than experimental "( p. 1) 

In an effort to find answers and to document 
evidence that teachers' expectations or prophecies 
could make some differences in either their evaluation 
of their students or their students actual performance, 
□r. Rosenthal (1963, 1964, 1968, I969, 1976) undertook 
extensive studies in both the laboratory (animal and 
human subjects) and in the educational classroom^ 
Rosenthal's work addressed a major social problem and 
as a result, the "expect-ef fecfphenomenon precipitated 
a number of replications. 

?or the past twenty years, the research on ex- 
pectancy effects has accumulated and there is enough 
evidence to support Rosenthal's theory of the seli» 
fulfilling prophecy, namely, that the exoectancy effect 
does indeed exist. Since 1970. investigators (Brophy 
and Good, 1970; Rothbart, 1971; Rubovitz and ivlaehr', 1971) 
have made an attempt at explaining the Pygmalion Effect 
rather than placing their emphasis on replication of the 
e f f ect • 

In 1973. Rosenthal (197^) reviewed and summarized 
all of the studies of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
He focused on those studies which revealed evidence of 
the mediation of self-fulfilling expectations operating 
in classrooms, offices, and factories. From his pre- 
liminary evidence. Rosenthal devised a four factor 
"theory" on the mediation of self-fulfilling expectations. 
His contention was that teachers, counselors, and 
supervisors who expect superior performance from their 
charges treat them differently than expected inferior 
performers in four particular ways 1 

1. Climate I Teachers appear to create a warmer 
socio-emotional climate for their ''special" students 
in the following ways" Smile, wink, establish and 
maintain eye contact, pat on back, place hands on 
student, raise eyebrows and smile, give sign or anv 
gesture or approval, indicate friendliness, support 
and understanding, have pleasant-sounding voice. 

2. Feedback I Teachers appear to give to their 
"special" students more differentiated feedback as to 
how these students have been performing. More attention 
is given and more active teaching occurs with special 
students. Both Climate and Feedback involve differential 
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teacher warmth toward students of whom nnore versus 
less is expected. However, if a teacher shows warmth 
and gives praise specifically in response to a correct 
response, or helps to correct a response (by givino* 
clues or rephrasing), or asks for furttaer information, 
then the Feedback factor would be operaating. 

3« Input I Teachers appear to teaici more material 
and more difficult material to their "ssiecial'* students. 
As compared to the Feedback factor wher^ active teaching 
occurs (praise for correct response, correcting in- 
correct response, or giving clues), the distinction 
between Feedback and Input is in the amount of new 
material and more difficult material taught to stu- 
dents of whom more is expected. 

'4-, Output I Teachers appear to give their "special' 
students greater opportunities for responding. Skill 
and competence is encouraged by the teacher and greater 
demands may be imposed by the teacher on students of 
whom more is expected. These demands and opportunities 
can take form in the following waysi giving students 
more time to respond or perform, calling more often 
on those students, or asking those students to perform 
more difficult tasks or answer more difficult questions. 

This present study was concerned with the identi- 
fication of the operation of the Pygmalion Effect and 
the intervening factors responsible for the effect. 
The purpose of the study was to investigate and identify 
specific and differential teacher behaviors that 
affect student behavior based on Rosenthal's Four 
Factor Theory (197^. pp. 1U-2U). An additional 
variable. Touch, was included as a fifth factor. 
These variables were used to identify teachers' differ- 
ential treatment of students according to the teachers' 
expectations, and to identify students' aifferential 
responses according to the teachers* expectations (high 
or low) . 

Four different physical education activity 
classes were selected for observational study. The 
teachers were asked to rank their students (total 
group in each class) in order of their physical 
achievement or skill potential. The rankings were 
used as the criterion measure of the teachers' ex- 
pectations for their students' performance in physical 
education. Three judges, trained in the use of the 
Brophy and Good Interaction Analysis System (I969) 
observed 96 (2^+ students from each class) junior high 
school students on six separate days within a two-week 
period. Forty-eight of the students were designated 
as high achievers and 48 of the students were designated 
as low achievers. 
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Summary sheets were developed for separate tabu- 
lations of the coded observations. Twenty-four 
frequency, measures (quantitative) and 32 percentage 
measures (qualitative) were derived from the coding. 
Analyses of /ariance were performed on the five 
variables to assess the effects of teacher expectations 
and class, and their interactions on the obtained 
rankings » and to determine the effect of five different 
variables on high and low achievers. The data yielded 
the following results* 

1. Quantity and types of contacts . High-achieving 
students were asked more questions and given more 
opportunities to respond more of the, time than 

the low-achieving students. Teachers approached the 
designated high achievers Slji more of the time for 
procedural activities. Designated high-achieving 
students were given the opportunity to interact and 
react with their teachers 71^ more of the time than 
the designated low-achieving students for total dyadic 
contacts. The data indicated that there was a sig- 
nificant difference between the high and the low ex- 
pectancy groups and that these groups were treated 
differently according to the teachers' expectations. 
The data, however, do not specifically indicate whether 
the expectations were determined by the students or by 
the teachers. 

2. Climate . The data for the Climate variable 
provide evidence that teachers treat their designated 
high-achieving students more warmly than they treat 
their designated low-achieving students. Teachers 
gave, praise to their high-achieving students 62^ more 
than they gave praise to their low achievers. The 
frequency measure indicates that the amount of praise 
and warmth can be interpreted only as a causal factor 
and attributed only to objective differences. 

The measures on direct comparisons of both groups 
under equal circumstances indicated that when teachers 
expected students to perform better, the teachers' 
treated those students more warmly and gave more 
support (both verbally and non-verbally) than they 
did to those students of whom they expected less. 
Designated high-achieving students aJiswered more 
questions correctly and as a result received more 
evaluative comments (affirmation and praise) for 
their correct performance than did the designated low 
achievers. Teachers also praised the designated high 
achievers more than they praised the designated low 
achievers when responses were incorrect. The evidence 
clearly indicates that teachers display differential 
behaviors to the high and low achievers under equal 
situations. 
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J* Feedbacjc. The data for the variabJ 3 Feedback 
indicated some support for teacher expectatioiis , but 
the evidence is limited. Although the level of per- 
formance was significantly greater for the designated 
high achievers than for the designated low achievers, 
there was not enough evidenco to suggest that teachers 
gave more sustained feedback to the' designated high 
achievers. However, there were significant differences 
in the amount of affirmation coupled with praise which 
suggests that teachers do reward their high achievers 
for the desired or correct responses expected from the 
teacher. The designated low achievers were not praised 
for their good performance as much as the designated 
high achievers. Further work is needed to confirm 
teacher expectancies relating to the Feedback variable. 

^. Output . .Strong support was not provided for 
the Output Factor. The evidence does significantly 
suggest that the designated high achievers did receive 
more attention and were given more opportunities to 
respond more than the designated low achievers. The 
evidence, however, did not show a significant difference 
in the 3, mount of reinforcement ^^iven by the tes.che'^s. 
However, when the highs responded with correct answers, 
the teachers rephrased the question or made suggestions 
providing a second response opportunity for the hish 
achievers more than they did of the low achievers. More 
evidence is needed to support the Output Factor. 

5- Input . There was no significant evidence to 
suggest that teachers taught more new material to the 
designated high achievers than they did to the desig- 
nated low achievers, otronger support is needed to' 
confirm teacher expectations relating to the Input Factor. 

6. Touch. There was no significant evidence to 
support the contention that teachers touched their desig- 
nated high-achieving students more than they touched their 
designated low-achieving students. The frequencies of 
interactions were minimal and more \ev idence must be accu- 
mulated to provide additional support of the Touch 
Factor. Teachers did not exhibit any more Climate, 
Feedback, Output, or Input when they touched the desig- 
nated high achievers than they did when they touched 
the, designated low achievers. 

The contributions of the present study have in- 
creased further the probability that expectancy effects 
occur in an educational setting. Additional evidence 
is needed, however, to substantiate the present findings 
and to corroborate Rosenthal's Four Factor Theory (197^). 
It was concluded that stronger support was needed to 
show that teachers communicate their expectations to 
their students through differential teacher behaviors. 



In addition, ottecr factors (extension of observation time, 
measuring attentiann time, sex and race, separation of 
verval and non-v- znl climate, anecdotal record) that 
were not examine' .n zhe present study may need to be 
looked at to det^— nine the extent of the operation of 
the t'ygmalion d.t:-zt, 
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PPBPOag 

Hm pttfpoM of eblo^acady mm to doicrlbo tho quality ind 
qvantlty of ladividoaliasd Taacbor B«havlor (ITB) that m1« ind 
fMila Jttalor High tcbool; phyalcal oducatlon tcachan diroec to 
tlMlr ttvdoata and to daMnlmi th« dofi^a to idilcb thaaa 
Maivlon aro roUtod t» 

1) TMch«r p«reaptioB of itudont iklll parfoxMBca 

2) TMcbar parcoptlon of gtudmt la^cUaa poraoaality 

3) Taadwr p«rc«ptioa of gtudant claaa participation ind 

STUDY 

TlM lodividmlisad TMch«r Behavior Analyaia Syacasi (itBAS)^ 
d«v«lop«d by Or* Gaorga t* Uwii (Unlvaraity of Haasachuaatta) 
ma uMd to ayat«aatically collect and daacriba 8 cstogoriaa of 
tttcbor diractod baluivior tomrd individual itvuteata* Thaao 
b«haviorat 

(1) necapta itndnnta fMlinga (6) givoi diractloni 

(2) praiiM and ancotinisaa (7) criticisins or Juatifying 

(3) «ccapta itndanta idaaa authority 

(4) Ilka quMtiona (8) total ta«char dircctod 

( 5) lioctnriag balMvlor 

««ro tbta analysad in tanaa of thair mUtionaliftp to itudant 
gandar and tuchor parctption nnkings for atudut in*cUaa 
p«raonality9 akill 1ml ind participntion* 

Hm atudy waa conduotod in m ragional Juniocrhigh school 
conaiating of 7th9 Stb.ind 9th grad« cUaaaa* Snbjacta conaiatod 
of 5 toach«rs (aach tmdkmv having it laaat 9-yaara «xp«rl«aca) 
«nd 316 itndmta (from la diffnrant cUaaaa - two clnneaa for 
aaeh tMchar)* IndividnaliBad tuchar b«]ttvlora wnnr collactod 
during thraa (3) on-iitn c^mrvintion anaaioan irithMBh cUaa* A 
a«t of prev iously davnlopad mnkiag procaduma watu^iban 
AdMiniitarod to anch tanchnr» following «11 .obaarmttent^ to 
Gollact conchar p«rcaptioft of itudanta In thnir cUanoa on aach 
of th« thma varUblaa (i»-cUaa p«raonnlity» akill^ and 
pnrtieipntiott)* 

RESULTS 

Paacriotion of Individuali«nd Tanchor Bahavtora 

Pigura I pmamta tha dlaatribntion of (EEBi) by ITBAS catagoriaa 
for tho astiro atudy - thia f igusa ihowa thnt 60 porcant of 




CMchar dir«et«d bohtvior toMnl individual studmts was 
piDTiding infonaciPQ or laccurint* Taachan givtag diraccionsf 
askiag qiMSCioas and psoviding pxaisa and anooatagaaant occvrrad 
vith appsoxiaataly eba saw fraquaacyt aacb about 10 parcanc of 
total ItlS* Criticising or Justifying authority accovtitad for 
5 parcaat of tha toUl bahavior* Lass than 1% of tha bahavior 
«as acoountad for in aach of tha catagoriast acc^tiag a 
studant's idaas and accapting a studant's faalings* 
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Bahaviors by ITBAS Catagorias 

1) accapt's a studen'*!) faaliags 

2) praisas and anoouamgas 

3) accapt's a studsnts idaas 

4) asks quastions 
3) lacturas 

6) givas diractions 

7) criticiaas or Justifias authori^iy 

nOUU 1 DISTRIBUTION OP TKACUBR BEHAVIORS BY ITBAS 
GATBOORY FOR THE ENTIRE STUDY 

As analysis of tha bahsvicr distribstlca for tha omo obsarvad 
elassas taught by aach titachar indicatas that tha total ITB's 
vnriad siAstantially froa class to class axcapt for Taachar 4« 
Also it should ba notad that Taachar 4 aaittad far faaar 
bahaviors than his collaaguas* Tha aaan fraguancy of to&l 
bahavior par class uas 466 bahavior counts and 932 ooaats>|iar 
taachan 
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Figure 2 llliuent48 thm dlscribucion of indlv^.duallifld ee«ch«r 
b«h6Vlor« •cross thm scudmc popuUeion* 59 scudracs or 19% of 
tlM sCttdMC popuUcion wr* thm uruats of 50X of thm total 
indl vidua llsad taachar babavlors» ranglns from 23 to 97 
individual laad taachar bahaviors counts* 257 studants or 811 of 
tha popuUtion i«ara tha targats of raaaiitting 50% individualisad 
taachar bahavlor» ranging fro« 0 to 22 bahavior counts par 
studant* 9 studants in tha population racaivad no 
individualisad taachar bahaviors diractad touard than* 
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Fraquaney Rangas of Bahaviors Diractad To Each 
Studant 

Figura 2 r. DISTRIBUTION OF ITB ACROSS TH8 STUDENT POPUUTION 
Croup Conarisons 

A 2 sanpla-iBadian sutistical analysis was anployad to datar* 
fldna tha dagraa to which ITB*s ara ralatad to thraa pravioualy 
aantionad varlablas of taachar parcaptions of studants and 
atudant gandar* Tha rasults ravaalad tha uniquanass of taachar 
and classas with ragard to ratas and kinds of ITB* In n>st 
casasy thay ara aituation apacific and cannot ba gananlisad 
acxoaa all taachars or all claaaaa* 

SiclU 

In 4 out of 5 taachara and 5 out of 10 claaaaa thay tauitht; 
obaarvad aignificant raaulta wara found analysing tha ralation* 
ahip of ITB to taachar rankings of atudant akill lavala* 
Taachar 5 conaiatantly diractad nora ITB to tboaa studanta 



p«reaiv«d high on skill nhtrtat T««ch«rt t and 4 (6 out of 8 
eoapsritons of students) targeted nora ITBs to thosa studanta 
parcaivad low in skill* Catsgorias of praiaa or ancouragamantp 
Itcturiagp giving diractiona, criticising or juatifying authority 
Md total ITB wara tboaa bahaviort which wara diractad in l6 out 
of 22 co^pariaona of atudanta whoaa akill lavala vara high. 

Xn«»CUaa Personality 

In 3 oot of 5 taacharsp 4 out of 10 claaaaa, obaarvad aigni- 
ficant raaulta vara found i^a analysing tba ralationahip of ITB 
to taachar rankinga of atudant in*claaa personality* Teachers t 
and 4 tmut oonaiatantly directed nore ITB to atudanta rsnked as 
having laaat dasirsble personalitiea* Taachar 5, in only one 
aignificant finding, directed i»re ITB to atudanta rsnked as 
having noat daairsbla paraonalitiea* ITBAS categoriea of aakc 
quaationa, lacturingp giving diractionap criticising and juati<* 
fying and total behavior vare thoae behaviors found directed to 
atudanta 9 out of 11 tinea to having ranked aa laaat deairabla 
personality* 

S^tudant Gander 

In aoaa claaaea and under aoma teachers boya received nore 
behaviors eaaociated withs praiaep queationing^ lecturing, 
directing, criticising and juatifying authority and total 
behavior then did girla* Thaae reaulta eatablish a clear pattern 
in that boya ware favored over girl a in 18 of the 21 casaa in 
which aignificant differencea were found* 

Participation 

In aona claaaea and under aoma teachers , students perceived 
by their teachers a a belonging to high or mediua groupa of 
participation received different anounta and typea of teacher 
behavior than thoae atudanta belonging to the lower groupa* 
lhaae reaulta, however, do not fom a clear pattern becauae of 
the degree to which they vary among the five teachara and 10 
claaaea* 

DISCUSSION 

Tha unequal diatribution of taachar bahaviora directed toward 
individual atudanta found in thia atudy clearly aupporta the 
findinga of aiadlar atudiea previously conducted* (Crowe, 1977 1 
Brophy and Good, 1970; Krans and others, 1970) Support alao is 
ganarsted for thoae fectors (student gander and taachar 
percaptiona of atudant akill perfomance level, in-claas 
personality and claaa perticipation) which nay influence such 
unequal diatributiona of ITB* 

An analyaia of the findinga for ITB in ralationahip to atudant 
gander and teacher perceptiona of atudanta by claaa indicate that 
to generslise acroaa teacher populationa ia inaccurste* One 
cottcluaion which night be drawn fron thia analysis is that 
teacher behavior avolvea fron differing value atructuraa raaulting 
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In differential trMtasnt of itudcnti. Purtu«r» it imy be 
concluded that the quality of differentUl 1TB difltribution if a 
function the teacher being lituationally reactive to the locUl 
chemistry o;^ each claii. If further research reveals supportive 
evidence to the above conclusions it becooMs quite evident for 
the need to develop individualised in-service programs 
promoting teacher improvement and growth. Before such efforts 
are begun, however » the need remains for more in depth study of 
teacher behavior relative to the effects on each student. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to describe and analyze Adven- 
ture Education vrith pre-adolescent children in a resident setting. 
The study described interaction patterns as students related to 
each other, to the staff, and to the environment. Through syste- 
matic observation comparisons were made between these behavior 
patterns and related program objectives, A comparison of two 
activity sequences was made for investigative purposes. The Ad- 
venrire experience (also called Environmental -Adventure) , consis- 
ted of four, two week sessions emphasizing a field experience of 
a modified Outward Bound nature for approximately twenty coed 
students eleven to fourteen years of age per session. The tech- 
nique of Participant Observation with interview was used to col- 
lect data through the framework of "symbolic interaction". Chef- 
fei-s* Adaptation of Flanders* Interaction Analysis System (CAFIASD 
was used for analysis of the spontaneous instructor-student inter- 
action^ Student behaviors were compared, using twenty-three 
CAFXAS parameters of intended and observed instructor -student in- 
teraction, class or group structure, and variety of teaching agen- 
cy. During eacL session CAPIAS categories were coded on all in- 
structional periods ai>d on the Adventure activities of the program. 
Participant observation data was collected by recording the state- 
ments and actions of the students and staff as they were partici- 
pating in the Adventure phases. Raw data was systematically eval- 
uated to build an explanatory model describing the point of view 
or '•perspective" of the students. 

Basis for Research 

Research in Adventure Education has concentrated on investi- 
gations of such dependent variables as: self -concept, self-esteem, 
self -awareness, personality, anxiety and fear, and school perfor- 
mance (9). Having the bulk of research concentrated has left a 
void in the data available on improving program effectiveness 
which could be termed definitive information about program merit. 
Metcalfe states that until tests can be devised that can measure 
character development, improvement in levels of maturity, accept- 
ance of responsibility, and other intangible factors, the real 
worth of Adventure programs will be unproven and a matter of value 
judgement. Until then, innnediate attention can focus on clarifi- 
cation of program objectives and continued probing of the effect- 
ive domain (8). 
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UlJ, on the Colorado Outward Bound School established the model 
tor the kind of Adventure Education evaluation needed for assess- 
ing program effect. Although the study did maintain the use of 
variables of self-assertion, self-esteem, acceptance, and self- 
awareness as the basis for research, there was inconsistency no- 
tea across the three courses evaluated. The run of a battery of 
different research techniques (standardized instrumentation, time 
series analysis, and participant observation) provided "a greater 
power of detection and validity than is often the case'' (12) 
Taken collectively, the study offered a comprehensive analysis 
and description of the essence of Outward Bound. 

In assessing program effectiveness, it is essential to iden- 
tity wjuch elements of the program are being effective. To deter- 
mine this, there is a need to isolate and measure such variables 
as teaching styles, student-teacher interaction, and student- 
student interaction. Furthermore, in Outdoor Education settings 
there IS a need to take into account the effects on the teaching/ 
learning process of social and environmental interaction (12). 

Schliab and Harper (10), in their work on assessing curriculum, 
point out that four components or parameters of learning contin- 
ually influence the learning situation and deny the ability to iso- 
late important learning variables. These variables . include : (1) 
the nature of the learner; (2) the nature of the teacher and 
teaching style; (3) the nature of knowledge; and (4) the teaching/ 
learning milieu in which these variables interact. 

Through the use of long-term systematic observations of the 
program processes, variables can be monitored and controlled to 
determine their influence on program outcomes. By utilizing mul- 
tiple measures of analytic observation, an indepth analysis of 
the learning evnironment and the diversity of the instructor- 
student, environment-student, and peer interaction patterns can 
be provided. Research on Adventure Education programming has 
been limited, particularly in view of describing processes and 
procedures in attaining program objectives. To evaluate process, 
requires an indepth longitudenal study of the individuals and 
groups interacting "in situ" while the program is in operation (6). 

Instruments and Procedur es 

This study was primarily insterested in those activities which 
occurred when the subjects were participating in the Adventure 
component of the program. The data collection included all ob- 
served and recorded actions and statements of participants through 
the use of the open-ended interview. 

As suggested by Becker, Geer, Hughes and Strauss (1), the re- 
search, was concentrated on areas of concern and/or interest 
important to the participants and on those matters that occas- 
sioned conflict, stress, and tension (i.e. problem-solving act- 
ivities, ropes courses). Areas that were observed included the 
students, the staff, the setting, the purpose (why people were 
brought together in a particular situation and how they reacted 
to the purpose of the situation, the social behavior, and the 
frequency and duration of particular situations occuring in the 
environment). Through this system of observing what happened. 
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listening to what was said, and asking questions about what was 
■cant by various actions and statements, this data became the 
body of uninterpreted data that was analyzed. 

Participant observation data interpretation followed the 
lines of plausibility inference suggested by Fereira C5) . This 
technique takes the form of treating the perspective as being the 
customary way an individual or group deals with a situation. The 
items of evidence for a perspective is considered important, should 
appear frequently, and in a variety of settings, and be shared by 
all members of the group which holds the perspective. During 
data gathering, repeated statements and actions that seem to in- 
dicate particular working hypotheses were formulated and modified 
through repeated observations. 

Perspectives that were built from the raw data, verifying 
the hypotheses, were organized into areas or categories and sum- 
marized. Interpretation lead to the building, inductively, of a 
model of hypothetical statements. This was done through an in- 
ductive analysis of the data gathered from the observations, by 
sorting, combining, and summarizing. The process terminated with 
the recombining of this data into perspectives or explanations. 
These perspectives were then gathered or clustered into group per- 
spectives which were combined to form an explanatory model. The 
model, having as its base, the collectively held perspective of 
the participants, which represented overall the amassed body of 
evidence as a situational descriptive explanation. 

In this study CAFIAS was used to describe the teacher- 
student interaction, class structure, and variety of teaching 
agency in the Environmental-Adventure program. In addition, CAFIAS 
provided a description of the institutional practices, discrimin- 
ating between teaching patterns, and the determination of the re- 
lationship botween certain behaviors and student growth. Rela- 
tionships between observed behavior patterns and certain program 
objectives were also determined. This was achieved by describing 
the congruency of observed behavior patterns and projected pro- 
gramatic behavioral objectives. 

In each situation, the observer watched the interaction 
during the activity for a period of approximately five minutes 
before beginning the coding procedure. This permitted time to 
become accustomed to the situational climate. The observer 
wrote down the CAFIAS category number for the behavior observed 
every three seconds, or whenever a change in behavior occurred C3) . 
There were approximately 400 tallies during each observation 
period. 

The analysis of the CAFIAS data was performed using the 
Fortran computer program developed by Rodgers [4), to compute 
the required ratios, matrices, and interaction patterns. Com- 
parisons of each session's activities were then made, with the 
twenty-three CAFIAS parameters to describe the behaviors exhib- 
ited, and to explain differences that occurred C3) . CAFIAS be- 
havior patterns were compared with the expressed statements and/ 
or actions displayed by participants during program activities. 
These behaviors were analyzed on the criterion of congruency 
with the desired outcomes or objectives of the activities. 
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Results and Conclusions 



The results indicate that the CAFIAS instrument is an eff- 
ective instrument in describing the instructional activities of 
the Adventure program and that the participant observation data 
was consonant with the behaviors described by G\PIAS (13). The 
participant observation data developed a student perspective that 
camp was a "rewarding challenge that was fun." This perspective 
specified that students found their experience at camp to be fun; 
at times "difficult", "hard," and "challenging," yet something 
that most regarded as "worthwhile" and would like to do again. The 
processes and procedures used in Environmental -Adventure were per- 
ceived by students and staff as aiding in the accomplishment of 
activity objectives. In all of the observed activities, the behav- 
iors were congruent with the activity objectives. The effects of 
altering various activity sequences did not produce negative or off- 
task behaviors on the part of the students; behaviors in altered 
sequences were identical to behaviors in initial sequences. Unpre- 
dictable behavior that was off-task was virtually non-existant (oc- 
curring less than 2%) , 

Problem solving activities involved more students in the role 
of the teaching agent. In problem solving activities, there was a 
mini mum of environmental influence. Instructors in these activities 
tended to be less direct, and allowed more pupil directed initiation 
which could be classified. 

The behaviors exhibited in all of the Adventure components, as 
well as the other activities investigated in this study, indicated 
instructor dependency 65% of the time. Instructor acceptance and 
encouragement of student activities was also featured. The instruc- 
tor influence was noticed in all of the activities. The environment 
became an important teaching agent in the ropes courses and in all 
risk-taking tasks where the element of fear was a factor. In activ- 
ities in which student emotional responses were in evidence, a cor- 
responding acceptance response indicating empathy or encouragement 
by the instructor was regularly recorded. 

This study combined the use of CAFIAS and participant observa- 
tion for the first time. Results indicate that the use of such 
multi-dimensional instrumentation is critical if the substantial 
subjective data available at this time supporting Adventure ex- 
periences, is to be believed. 
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A persistent criticism of observation research relates to the 
single visitation technitjue as opposed to successive, daily, re- 
peated observations extending across curriculum change. The pur- 
pose of this study was to observe and describe the teaching be- 
havior and Interaction patterns of four elementary school physical 
education teachers longitudinally. Each subject was an experienced 
and qualified teacher of physical education. 

A modified case study design was employed. Specifically, each 
teacher was observed twice a day (AM and PM) for a period of twenty 
cOTsecutive teaching days, resulting in forty observations per 
subject . 

The Instrument used was The Cheffers Adaptation of Flanders 
Interaction Analysis System (CAFIAS), which describes the inter- 
action patterns and teaching behavior during Instructional ses- 
siOTs. Using the program developed by Rodgers (Cheffers et al, 
197^^; to facilitate the data analysis and compute the required 
ratios and interaction matrices, the data were presented in three 
^i^L"^*®^"^®^' ^' °^ categories, 2. Thirty-one major 

CAFIAS parameters, and 3. Patterns of InteracticHi between teacher 
and students, as well as among students. 

Mean percentages of CAFIAS category usage for each teacher are 
presented in Figure 1 . Figure 2 illustrates the variability of 
three selected CAFIAS parameters. Figure 3 summarizes the inter- 
action patterns observed in this study. 

Findings of this study indicate that: l) Teaching behavior- and 
interaction patterns remained stable. Chl-Square analysis revealed 
that only two of the fifty-one measures employed in this study 
demonstrated significant variability across all teachers (i.e 
teacher use of questioning, nonverbal, and pupil initiation, non- 
verbal teacher suggested). 2) In this study the teaching patterns 
could be summarized universally as lecture-information giving 
teacher direction, and predictable student response. Teacher re- 
sponse to student behaviors in the various forms of feedback was 
singularly absent. The following episode illustrates a typicIS 
student-teacher interaction observed in this study: 

Teacher* "Boys and girls, when I give the command I want each 
of ycu to go get a basketball and shoot foul shots 
only for five minutes. Gol" 
Students* Each student follows the teacher's instructions as 
directed, i.e., each student selects a basketball 
shoots only foul shots for five minutes. 
3; The teachers in this study rarely required students to utilize 
higher levels of cognitive functioning other than to produce robot- 
like responses. Genuine student interpretation was rarely obs-rved. 
An example of typical student cognitive activity is provided in the 
following episode: 



Teacheri How many strikes is a tatter permitted In softball 

"before he is put out?" 
Student I •Three," 

Teachers 'TTes. How many balls must a "batter receive before he 
oan'wsUc'to first base?" 

Student I Tour," 
4) Slight differences In the measures employed were noted across 
grades K-6, with kindergarten classes being the most unique, 5)Non- 
verbal student initiation was much higher in afternoon classes 
than in morning classes, 6) Female teachers used more verbal praise, 
flncoizraged student nonverbal interpretive responses, allowed much 
more pupil initiation, and utilized students as teachers much more 
than their male counterparts. However, in twenty-seven of the thir- 
ty-one major GAFIAS parameters measinred there were no differences 
between male and female teachers, 7) As observed in this stidy, 
teaching behavior and interaction patterns remained constant across 
the days of the week, with minor differences noted on Mondays and 
Fridays, 8) The incidence of teacher empathetic behavior was almost 
nonexistent. Of 112,05'*' Individual behaviors recorded, only twenty 
instances of teacher acceptance of student emotions were noted (cat- 
egories 1 and 11), a 0,02 percent r&te of occiorence. Furthermore, 
these twenty empathetic behaviors were observed in the movement - 
classes of only two of the four teachers. In an era characterized 
by a revival of humanism in education, this latter finding reaffirms 
the direct, traditional, and often autocratic approach too commonly 
employed by physical educators. 

Based on the results of this study, it can be concltded that: 
1) Teaching behavior and interaction patterns vary mlniuially over 
twenty teaching days, including several curricular changes. Modifi- 
cations in the current practice of one-time, random observations 
for supervisory pm:po»3es are not justified at this time, 2) The 
teaching behavior and interaction patterns recorded indicate that 
traditional, non-hxmanistic teaching styles prevailed in the move- 
ment classes observed in this study, 3) The variables of teacher 
sex, time of the day, grade level, and day of the week of the move- 
ment class, have a negligible influence on the teaching behavior 
and interaction in physical education classes. 
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Figure 3 



Most Frequent Interaction Patterns in Elementary School 
Physical Education Classes 
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Flanders developed the most widely knoim Interaction 
analysis system (Charles, 1972). Flanders Interaction Anslysls 
System (FIAS) Is a system for observing and coding the verbal 
intsrsctlon between a teacher and a student. Flanders (1970) 
•xplslned the purpose of Interaction analysis systems ss being 
two fold: (1) to help teachers Identify and control teaching 
behavior and (2) to explain variations that take plsce during the 
course of dsssroom events (Furst, 1971). Campbell and Barnes 
(1969) wrote that the wide use of FIAS In research Is due to the 
fsct that It Is the most thoroughly developed system. Since FIAS 
was designed to record not only the actual events which take 
place within a classroom but also the sequence of these Inter- 
actions, It has proven to be a valuable observation tool. 
Although Flanders* efforts were appropriate, even Ingenious for 
the Ista fifties and sixties, considerable ground rule division 
wss needed before the Flanders system could be used effectively 
m the seventies snd eighties (Cheffers, Archsmbault, and Green, 
1974). Cheffers (1972) felt that there were three ma;' or 
llmltstlons In FIAS which prevented Its successful use In 
physical education classes: It wss concerned only with verbal 
behaviors. It viewed the teacher as the sole teaching agent In 
the classroom, and It did not allow for coding the class struc- 
ture except where the entire class was functioning ss one unit. 

There have been many modifications of FIAS, developeo In 
order to Increase Its sensitivity or usefulness In various 
situations. Ifi physical education, Dougherty (1970), Helograno 
(1971), Goldberger (1970). Love (llr69), Lovc-Roderlck (1971), and 
Hancuso (1972) sttempted to modify FIAS to be more sensitive snd 
useful In physical activity settings. The Chaffers' Adaptation 
of the Flanders* Interaction Analysis System (CAPIAS) Is another 
modification of Flanders* system. CAFIAS was developed originally 
with the purpose of describing phy»:lcal education dssses with 
sensitivity and sppllcatlon not hitherto possible with the 
Flanders* system. As the name Implies, CAFIAS Is not s new 
system, isther an adaptstlon for specific sppllcatlon In 
predominantly movement oriented settings. CAFIAS consists ot 
Flanders with the following changes: 

(A) It provided s device for the coding of nonverbal behav- 
ior through s double category system, so that any behavior can be 
cstegorlzed ss verbsl, nonverbal, or both verbal and nonverbsl. 
Systematic observstlons of physlcsl educstlon classes as well ss 
more sensitive observstlons In classroom situations were now pos- 
sible. Table 1 Illustrates the categories of the CAFIAS System. 
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Md Structures within the local envlroniDent, are Critical f«^«8 
tLct^"" f in the generaTassesJLnt of 

t«cM^»\ ""^ °" philosophy that when learning occurs, 
thf^^f "J''" "i"''' '•'""Rh Postscrlptlng. penilts 

the classification of the teaching agency as (1) class teacher 
(2) other students, or (3) the local%nviron^ent. Figure J * 
presents u aodel outlining this structure. 
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with rLn^f:'^' "k"*? P"*""8 numbers of students 

with a single teacher has proved economical, but has been serl- 

Z L^lll^T^ interested In proCldlng opport^JtLs 

S i^re v."/""™ 'I """i"8 ""s involving the leam- 

Jroc^s! P«"i«=iP'"'" '»»n «- recipients In the learning 

(C) CAFIAS permits the coding of the class as (A) whole 
where the entire class Is functioning as one ^It? (B) part. 

Se^^orWns'jn'SivV'??" "^rr^'" '^'^ ^'^P" " tie'^tJients 
lllrTlht^l individually, or (C) with no teacher Influence, 

till h ° el*" teacher present In the l«ne- 

dl-te building. This 1. accomplished by the technique of pacing 

' when the structure of the class 

lYlfl'\ P"""^' " - line ^'iJsL 

Class stJ^ctur'!"^"""' " "f" " percentages of eLh 

^cM^! f comparative purposes. A series of post- 

c^orJL^h. "PP"""! • -inlmum of ground rules, 

comprise the operating procedures. 

cAFiAs'*"oVidin:t;!" 




TABLE 2 



»KJOR PAMMLTEXS OP CAPIAS 



Itotor Parwf ri of CAPIAS Abbwlitlcm 3t«tUt|c 

1. TaadMr Omtribatioii, Vartal JW J 

2. TMclMT Coatrlbtttlon, Nonvntet TOW J 

3. Toul TMdMr CoatriiNitlon ITC J 

4. 8tu4Mt CoMtrtbutlon, Vaxbit SCV 1 

5. SturfMt CoMtrlbution* Nonvnbil 82!! ! 

6. Tout StudMt CaiitribuUon TX 1 



7. Silt 
•• CottAulM 



S % 
c % 



10. TMclMr (u twchir) TT l 

U. OtlMT Stiitaita (u tMclMr) ST « 

12. TiM ■nyHuwiiit (u tiMlur) VT i 

IJ. Vntel I^IimU Vi J 

14. Nmvm^U m^hulm * 

15. Clui Stiucnura (" on* »»it> , . , ! I 

16. Clufl Stnicturs (troop or Individual 1 sod) P % 

17. Clus Suiicttiro (00 Modwr lafluMico) I » 
IS. TMcAor Um of QMOtiontiis, Voftel TQW Ratio 

19. toadior Um of QuooUonliii, Nonvoxbol WJ Jotio 

20. TmcImt Um of QuMtloMiof, Toul TTJJ wtio 

21. Toodior AeeopUAc* mi PrmlM, Vorfaol TAPRV Mtio 

22. TMdhor Aceoptaac* md Pralto, NonvorfaU TapWW Ratio 
a. TtadMr Acco^taoca mA fwlia, TotU JTAJR Jttio 

24. Pupil laitiatlea, Vartol (ToodMr luuostlon) SVITSR Rotio 

25. Plipil UitUtiov, Noavorbal (Taachar iugS"«tion) SNVITSR Ratio 

26. fmii laltUtioii, Totol (Toochar suuaitioo) TSIT8R R«tio 

27. Pupil Initlotiim. Varbal (SCvdant Muastioa) SVI5SR Rotio 
2t. Pupil Inltiotion. Noavarbal (Studant JUUMtioa) SNVIS5R Ratio 

29. Pupil laltiotlon. Tocol (Studut lufgoition) TSI5SR Ratio 

30. Ceataat eiVhaaii CTaachar in-put) CaTI 

31. Coataat EifiMJis (Sttalant in-put) CISI 
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can also be used to oresent « rl^^^r ^ 

ftf f.K* ..^ ui»«iu to presenc a clearer and more sensitive Dictum 
of the teaching-learning process in academic classes D^^r^ 

Jr.—.-: L« 

Table 3 outlines CAFIAS research substance. 

TABLE 3 



CAFIAS RESEARCH 1972-1978 



RESEARCHERS 



CAFIAS HAS BEEN 
USED TO DESCRIBE: 
(RESEARCH SUBSTANCE) 



YEAR OF 
COMPLETION OR 
PUBLICATION 



Manciniy 
Cheffers, and 
Zalchkovsky 

Batchelder 
ocriber 



Evaul 
Travis 



Bechtold 



Cohen 



Martinek; 

Chertok; 

Lydon 



1976 



(1) interaction patterns of 
students and teachers in 
different decision making 
situations 

(2) comparisons of pruHlctlve 
estimates of classroom 
process behaviors in 
nwth, englieh^ physical 
education* and health 
classes 

(3) comparisons of open and 
traditional classrooms 

(4) comparisons of teaching 
patterns of liberal arts 
tutors in different 
experimental circum- 
stances 

(3) relationships between 
volunteer high school 
students and moderately 
retarded high school stu- 
dents in physical educa- 
tion programs 

(6) interaction measures be- 
tween therapists and 
clients 

(7) effects of varying teach- 1977; 1975; 
er models on the develop- 1973 * 
ment of motor skills and 
self concepts 



1976 



1977 



1976 



1976 
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CAPIAS HAS BEEN VEAR OF 

USED TO DESCRIBE: CCHiPLETION OR 

RESEARCUIIRS (RESEARCH SUBSTANCE) PUBLICATION 



Pratt & Owen 
Doenges 

Chef fere, 
Batchelder, 
and Zalchkovsky 

Chaffers & 
Mane In 1 

Klelty; 
Hendrlck8on» 
Manclnl, Morris 
& Fisher; Vogel; 
Rochester, 
Manclnl & Morris; 
Manclnl, Getty & 
Morris 

Keane 



(8) elementary children as 
modifiers of teacher 
behavior 

(9) the effects of movement 
on Improving ethnic 
relationships- 

(10) high risk programs for 
teacher training In 
psychological education 

(11) the effect of Interaction 
analysis on the prepara- 
tion of pre-servlce 
teachers 



197A; 1976 



1976 



Mavdsley 



Durkln; Wood 



O'Donnell 



Faulkner 



Agnew; Mason 



Batchelder & 
Keane 

Cheffers and 
Manclnl 



(12) comparisons of sex 
differences In teachers* 
leadership styles 

(13) comparisons between 
educators teaching 
normal and atypical 
children In physical 
education classes 

(lA) critical evaluations 

during residential field 
experiences for middle 
school children (Durkln) 
and urban children 
(Wood) 

(15) comparisons of various 
group learning experi- 
ences In college freshman 
history 

(16) comparisons of male and 
female pre*8ervlce 
teaching behaviors 

(17) comparisons of male and 
female teaching and 
coaching behaviors 

(18) analysis of college 
lecturing 

(19) teacher-student Inter- 
action of the Videotape 
Data Bank Project — 
Teachers College, 
Columl>ia 'Jnr.verslty 



1975 



1975; 1976; 
1976; 1977; 
1978 



1976 



1977 



1978; 1978 



1978 



1976 



1977; 1978 

1977 
1978 
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Uhl» 4 4Mcrlh«« M •pl»o4c lUMtraclas the u<« q( CATZAI alooi 
wlcb coMmu lotarpratlaa cIm cat«|orlMtloB. 



Kpt>utl<--miiHfjrlnit CJKyiific* >. 7.2. H of CAflAS 



OAs Child; 
(lob) 



tMch«r iMtchtfS tor iU tocundt. (T,n) "Tgr; 

••CoiHl try, buyi. Imi yuu Mill find it Mii«r 
if you pUc« 4 boyi 
'Ht itf ba»« iiist«Nid of thro*. 
Muuld yuu iik« CO try thutf 

••ro« 



Mut Mlut if MO couJitorb^Unco 
uiih 2 boyi tu tho right lidoT** 

'oochor; *'(nt«ro»tln| Uioutfht, lub." 

TMchor frownji, stuhcs ho«d. 

*Nl>t lOD, it Mail*t Mirft DKOUSO 

you »f not roAlly cuuat«rb«Ufu:ln|. 

But yuu i##ro iworly Ht tlio Mlution 

witb Eh« flr»t b««a yuu triod.** 

(ruts hftnd on &twutdur o* Bill nhoio M^ottion 

it Ml.) 

(lob): "Ut'i try ihat firit b^^o ug^ln. tonf.** 



2 



Th« boys Iu4 iAitlot«d tho activity without coochor diroctioo; Hmwo 
thoir Mtion« oro r«Gord«d is «*i or i»«t, tv«n if tJw tuchor hod Mdo cho 
luiiaition durinf cho proviuui los»an. thor« li no wy of toUini this, m 
it con bo aiimod thot tho boyi initiitod tho Mtlvity. Obviously tho toschorig 
rooctioo Mt not |unitiv«; ho curructad tho vhildU (lub) onsMor ond yot mo 
c«roAil tu proiko ot tho gooo tloo. (7-2) 

Tho jtrottMco of indiciito »tuJont incorprotivo activity roiultlai fro« 
i*jiti«l ttiichor luggofttlon. 
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CODING PROCEDURES 



Coders record numerical symbols of the appropriate behavior 
In order of occurrence. This Is sometimes referred to as 
Spontaneous Event Recording. A time limitation Is placed at 3 
seconds If extended behaviors are taking place, but the recorder 
will code all behaviors that are observable. 
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Use of interaction Analysis 
in Pre*Service Teaclier Preparation 

Vldor H. MaieJiH 
ni»ca Colltgf 
niiaca, Nnr York 14890 

^UntU recently, experience In the art of teaching haa been 
vleved aa the prlae indicator of success. There is no intent 
here to minimize this experience, but rather to discuss an alter- 
native method of looking at teaching where experience may even 
be nonexistant. The type of feedback that a teacher receives 
•bout his/her teaching behavior and his/her students is more 
valuable than time spent in teaching. Too many times we have 
beard a statement such as "I have 10 years of teaching experi- 
«ce , but how many times have the 10 years been of the same 
type of teaching as that person's first year of teaching. This 
is not always the f*ult of the teacher, but the manner in which 
we have provided feedback to teachers about their teaching, if 
we are to explain the moment to moment events during the teacher 
learning process we must ei^lcy the use of some form of systematic 
observation to produce the feedback. The use of systematic ob- 
servation is moving the teaching process away from the realm of 
jmexplainable, hit-or-mlss interaction in the words of Mosston 

Idiosyncratic" toward a process that can be objectively nlanned. 
observed, assessed, modified, and carried out* 'CAFIAS is" one 
example of systematic observation. It Is an instrument irtiich 
measures interaction analysis. Through the use of CAFIAS, college 
and university professional preparation teachers (the methods 
teacher and the supervisors of student teachers), the practitioner 
In the field, and the administrator have an opportunity to become 
reedbaek agents to the teachers by providing specific information 
of the on-going teacher and student behaviors at the instant of 
occurrence. 



The following is an example of the use of CAPIAS in pre- 
servlce training of physical education majors. These four stud- 
ies, conducted at Ithaca College, examined the use of interac- 
tion analysis (CAPIAS) as a training treatment and an observation 
instrument for supervisory feedback. 

Hendrickson, et. al. (1976) used CAPIAS in .a pre-servlce 
training program of physical education teachers during three 
mlero-peer video taped lessons throughout a semester. Forty 
pre-servlce secondary physical education majors were divided 
In two groups in order to analyze teaching behaviors as a func- 
tion 'of instruction and supervision in interaction analysis. The 
control subjects (H«20) viewed each of their taped lessons and 
received conventional supervisory feedback. Treatment subjects 
(I"20), in addition to viewing their teaching and receiving con- 
Yentional supervisory feedback, received a ooerputer printout of 
CAPIAS imich illustrated their teaching behaviors and discussion 
related to the Instruction of CAFIAS. Data were collected by 
live coding of CAPIAS during the third micro-peer lesson. 
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The effects of instruction and supervision in the practical 
application of coding interaction analysis on the teaching be- 
havior of 36 Junior physical education majors to determine the 
relationship between teacher-effectiveness and teacher-behavior 
variables vas studied by Mancini, et, al. (1977). Each subject 
taught micro-peer lessons that were videotaped for feedback and 
evaluation of teacher effectiveness. Control (N»l8) and treat- 
ment (N«l8) groups received the same instruction in both methods 
and CAFIAS with supervisory feedback including computer print- 
outs of CAFIAS. The treatment group also received instruction 
in the following: l) introduction to the coding of a teaching 
lesson, 2) experience in coding a micro-peer teaching lesson, 
and 3) supervisory feedback on students' coding. Dats for final 
analysis of teacher behavior and teacher effectiveness were col- 
lected from the last micro-peer lesson taught by each subject. 
Teacher behavior was identified through the use of CAFIAS, and 
teacher effectiveness was assessed through the use of the Teacher 
Performance Criteria Questionnaire (TPCQ). A live coding of 
CAFIAS was done during the last teaching lesson to analyze the 
teacher behavior, and video tapes were made concurrent.\y with 
the coding. A panel of five Judges viewed the video tapes taken 
during the last teaching situation to measure teacher effective- 
ness. Each Judge rated each subject on the TPCQ items Immedi- 
ately following Observation of the videotape of each lesson. 

Vogel used Uo physical education student teachers to test 
the effects of instruction and supervision in CAFIAS on their 
teaching behavior. The experimental group (N»20) received 10 
hours of IrAstructiuna in the underetanding emd use of CAFIAS, 
and the control group (N«20) received no instzaxction in CAFIAS. 
All subjects were videotaped on a random basis during two 50 
minute lessons, with data for the final analysis collected from 
the second taping. CAFIAS was used to analyze the teaching be- 
havior of the student teachers. 

In an extent ion of Vogel 's study (1976), Mancini, et. al. 
(1978) used thirty physical education student teachers to de- 
termine the effects of instruction and supervision in the prac- 
tical application of coding on their teaching behavior. During 
the first five weeks of the study, the treatment group (N-15) 
received 15 hours in the instruction and supervision of the 
practical application of coding CAFIAS— while the control group 
iN»l5) received conventional supervisory feedback at the same 
time. All subjects were videotaped three times during the se- 
mester: at the beginning, immediately following the respective 
training periods, and one month after the second taping. Data 
for the analysis were collected from the second and third tapings. 
Table I illustrates the differences in the treatment and the 
control groups in each study. 
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TABLS I 
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In these four studies It was hypothesised that there would 
be no significant differences between the teaching behaviors 
of pre-servlce teachers (junior physical education uw^Jors and 
physical education student teachers) receiving Instruction euid 
supervision In CAFIAS» and those pre-servlce teachers who did 
not receive Instruction and supervision In CAFIAS. This was 
rejected: differences In behaviors favored the treatment groups. 

From the evidence provided by these Investigations, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were supported: 

1. Pre-servlce teachers trained In Interaction analysis 
made greater use of verbal and nonverbal q.ue8tlonlng than pre- 
service teachers not trained In Interaction anedysls. 

2. Pre-servlce teachers trained In Interaction analysis 
exhibited more praising and accepting behavior, both verbal and 
nonverbal, of students* Ideas and actions than pre-servlce teach- 
ers not trained In Interaction analysis. 

3* More student Initiation, both teacher and student sug- 
gestion, occurred In classes taught by pre-servlce teachers 
trained In Interaction analysis. 

More student contribution occurred In classes taught 
by pre-servlce teachers trained In Interaction analysis. 

5* Pre-servlce teachers trained In Interaction analysis 
structured their classes more toward Individual and small group 
instruction than those pre-servlce teachers not so trained. 

6. Pre-servlce teachers trained In Interaction analysis 
varied the teaching agent In their classes more than those ^re- 
servlce teachers not so trained. 

?• P:*9-servlce te&chers trained In Interaction scored 
higher on the teacher effectiveness variables which were mea- 
sured by the Teacher Performance Criteria Questionnaire than 
those pre-servlce teachers r^t so trained. 

8. The effects of Instruction In Interaction analysis on the 
teaching behavior of pre-servlce teachers (student teachers) was 
maintained one month after cessation of thi& training period. This 
lends further support to the lasting effects of instruction and 
supervision in Interaction analysis of pre-servlce teachers. 

9* Pre-servlce teachers receiving instructi'^n in interaction 
analysis exhibit more indirect teaching style ■ those pre-ser- 
vlce teachers receiving conventional supervisory feedback regarding 
their teaching. 

10. The combined use of interaction analysis* its uses and im- 
plications, and videotaping was beneficial to pre-servlce teachers. 
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The Sfstistical Analysis 
Of Cafias Data 

Harold H. Morris 
Ithica College 
Itbaca. New Yorfc 14850 



To record the verbal and non-verbal behaviors of teachers 
and students, an observer using the Cheffers' Adaptation of the 
Flanders' Interaction Analysis System (CAFIAS) places a tally un- 
der one of 22 categories. Each classification describes the gen- 
eral nature of a class of behaviors tHet are expected to occur 
with varying frequencies In an educational setting. A trained 
observer using CAFIAS la required to code or categorize the be- 
havior that Is occurring every three seconds and/or each time 
the behavior changes. 

For descriptive purposes and/or lnuaediate supervisory feed- 
back » the frequency of occurrence of specific categories of be- 
havior nay be used. Further analyses, however, are possible, 
since the frequency of occurrence of a specific behavior aay be 
exp> -sed ae a percentage of the total number of behaviors record- 
ed during an observation period. This gives an Indication of the 
relative anount of time that each class of behaviors occurred. 
Another level of analysis Is possible when the ratios of several 
of the observed behaviors are determined. For example, the vari- 
able. Teacher Use of Acceptance and Praise (Verbal), Is determined 
by cciftblnlng the teachers use of acceptance and praise In contrast 
to a combination of the behaviors of teacher use of directions 
and criticism. To facilitate the descriptive analysis, a computer 
program has been developed (Cheffers, Amldon, and Rodgers, 197^). 
This program generates a report that summarized the observations 
Into percentages and ratios. 

Since CAPIAS presents a flexible method of objectively re- 
cording the frequencies of specific classes of behavior that oc- 
curs within the educational environment. It might be expected 
that Its use would not be limited to only descriptive analysis. 
CAFIAS has been used to assess the effects of various Interven- 
tions on the behaviors of teachers and students In actual teach- 
ing situations. As an example, the question might be posed, "Are 
teachers who receive video-taped feedback of their teaching more 
likely to change their subsequent teaching behavior than their 
counterparts who receive traditional forms of supervision?" 

Evidence to support an hypothesis arising from such a prob- 
lem might be determined by randcbly assigning teachers to groups 
and groups to supervisory conditions. The criteria to be assess- 
ed might veil be various parameters recorded by an observer usinjf 
CAFIAS. The assumptions and limitations of such a study are, of 
course, numerous. Nevertheless, the answers to questiom- arising 
from the field of teacher education need to be determlneti In as 
careful a manner as possible, vhich suggests that appropriate 
analytical procedures need to be used. Since CAFIAS records a 
number of criteria i.e. behaviors, multivariate statistical 
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procedures are recosumended. 

To test the slgnlglcance of difference between tyo popu- 
lations on a set of £ outcome measures, Hotelling's T proce- 
dure is suggested. This procedure weights the dependent vari- 
ables in a maimer that maximizes the distances between the group 
centroids, and then tests the null hypothesis of differences 
in the profiles of the dependent measures in the populations 
from which the samples were drawn. The T^ statistic searches 
for the combinations of the dependent variables that optimize 
the chance of statistical significance. This procedure not only 
optimizes the chance of finding a significant difference between 
the two populations, it does this without the increased chance 
of malting a Type I error. 

Just- as the T^ statistic is recommended for determining the 
difference between two groups when multiple dependent measures 
are used* the multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) is re- 
commended when more than two groups are of experimental interest 
and when the subjects are assessed on multiple criterion measures. 
Folloving the finding of a significant T^ or MANOVA, profile anal- 
ysis, separate univariate analysee, and an analysis of the dis- 
criminant function are suggested as options that may be used to 
answer various questions of interest. Analytical procedures 
such as these have been used in studies by Rochester (1976), 
Vogel (1976), and Getty (1977). 

Another set of analytical problems arises when one asks 
questions such as> **What is the relationship between certain 
behaviors and other measures of teaching effectiveness?" For 
example, Rochester (1976) related teaching behavior, as assesed 
by CAFI\S, with teacher effectiveness that was measured by the 
Teacher Performance Criteria Questionnaire (TPCQ). Since each 
of these instruments has multiple dependent measures, the canon- 
ical correlation between the two instruments was determined. 
The canoniccd correlation weights the two sets of variates to 
determine the maximum correlation between the two measures, 
tests the correlation for significance* and then searches for 
subsequent weightings that could result in other significant 
correlations under the constraint that the succeeding correla- 
tions be orthogonal to those that were previously determined in 
the analysis. This procedure mi^:ht be considered as an analysis 
of the factors common to the two instnmients. Following the de- 
termination of a significant canonical correlation* the investi- 
gator will, in all probability, analyze the canonical variates 
to determine which variables contribute greatest to the relation- 
ships between the two measurement devices. Rochester (1976), 
for example » found two significant canonical correlations between 
CAFXAS and TPCQ and, after analyzing the canonical variates 
was able to identify those behaviors that tend to be related to 
effective teaching. 

This presentation has reviewed a few of the procedures 
that have been used in the analysis of data arising from a behav- 
ior observation system (CAFIAS). It is not suggested that these 
procedures are the only ones that could be employed. Additionally, 
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the reader shoiUd not te given the Impression that these methods 
are without question in the current context. A current study 
is being made of the effects of arcsine transformations of the 
CAFIAS data. Preliminary results suggest that little if any 
differences li empirical findings will occur as a result of 
the use of such transformations. 
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Applications of Behavior IHodification 
in Athietic Environments 

Tans Utkevycti 
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Technological advances have greatly contributed to the record 
breaking athletic performances In the past twenty-five years. 
Space age equipment, flawless facilities, nutritionally planned 
diets, and conditioning programs developed on the basis of strict 
physiological studies all have helped produce the modern day athlete. 

Compared tn these gl^nt strides found iv, tha tech 
areas, only minor advances have been made In the study^'of human 
behavior In the athletic environment. 

As stated by Rushall and Sledentop (1972) most behaVlor can be 
seen and/or heard. As such It Is observable, measurable, and 
capable of objective analysis. This type of behavior provides the 
basic data for scientific analyses. In psychology It Is referred 
to as operant psychology, behavior modification or applied behavior 
analysis. Behavioral data when properly analyzed and applied, can 
help Improve our athlete just as the technological advances have. 

McKenzie and Rushall (1973) noted an absence of the application 
of behavioral approaches in physical education and sports environ- 
ments. 

Bill lleward has attributed the lack of behavioral techniques 
in athletic environments to the psychodynamic orientation of our 
sport psychologists: 

As a result the stuies of sport and athletics have 
dealt primarily with such variables as: drive, 
determination, guts, winning attitude, desire, and 
self-concept; all hypothetical constructs which do 
not lend themselves to experimental analysis. 
(Heward, 1976, p. 2) 
Most coaches do not utilize a scientifically derived data base 
to guide their coaching techniques. In fact, some still yell at 
players for mistakes and assign extra laps, push-ups, or other 
aversive conditioning activities for poor performance. None of 
these "coaching techniques" has been experimentally validated. 

The application of operant psychology to the study of physical 
activity is a recent phenomenon. Most of the experimentation and 
research in this area has been completed by Rushall and Sledentop 
and their colleagues. Except for two texts: The Development and 
Control of Behavior in Sport and Physical Education by Rushall and 
Sledentop (1972) and A Benavloural Analysis of sport by D1ck1n- 
son (1977), no others with a behavior modification orientation 
have appeared. 

Some references to the behavior modirication principles of 
positive reinforcement and feedback have been made in several 
coaching articles* Parseohian (1967) outlined a series of recog- 
nition and praise sHuations in college football. Stevens (1974) 
has mentioned visible incentives in the form of embossed phrases 
displayed on helmets of his high school footballers. Gentile 
(1975) stressed the importance of feedback on game and practice 
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fUras feedback- ^^"^"""^ ^^"^^ underscore the tmportance of 
Inside a football team, the worst time of week 
is the Monday murder" when players watch their 
every move being re-run and criticized on the 
film of a game that is still alive in each aching 
rn.rh^l \ "° classroom ever gets that feedback. (p.78) 

fullS aw!^ nrtM°J? ^"^Vl^.'^ f"^ principles without being 

fully aware of the field of behavior modification. The first behav- 

et't™ "n$ n? ''"'I'l ir'"^' 1" "'•ly 76's Rushlfl'a'Jr 
nfrll^o^r \ ' IPO''*^'^ tfie use Of shapinq procedure to produce 

^^''''^"^^'cj" butterfly technique of an outstnading 
O^J Pn7 ??!h-".^^^''^"*°? ^'^ (1972) wrote an article for 

?T57?iM5JpH c v "P?""? ^''"l Acquisition." HcKenzie 

in l^nllitllt "y^''?^ reinforcing contingencies and their effect 
Cnnt^i! 1^ y sw<™<ng environments. In a study "Experimental 
V?™ ,t " Inappropriate Behaviors in a Competitive Swimming En- 
tll c^dJ;i„^f'^"Th^ 17'^ Rushall (1973) implemented two experimen- 
tal conditions. The first was the provision of praise (positive) 
and reprimand (negative) statements by the coach contingent upon 
of a^bXloTgale!''''''' *>^^^^^or.. The second was the playing 

dual"and''lir^^l ff^j^^ of reinforcement on indivi- 

Tiltinn I offensive production in baseball. A contingency of 
h? : ♦^J«."1*1 """sy" was set up in which the player with the 
lis rpl^HpT:^""?^ Average (EA)" after a certain amount of galles 
dllijn ""netarily. The experiment was conducted via an ABAB 

inn l^rlSJiti?J^\^ll'^^l ' behavioral approach in combin- 
ing the competitive and the developmental-learning aspects of foot- 

Dlavs wp^^h^I^" ^ '/'T"^'' ■^"'^^ frequently run offensive 

sJaol waTH^r^fh hT ? "r^" °^ ^^"^ then each 

l,,^ n ''"'^^^bed In behavioral terms. The players were observed 
rhprCiic?"" J'^r^'^a*^ situations on the basis of the five stage 
2J]« /5u ^"Jeryention consisted in the presentation and ex- 
planation of the checklist as well as "inmediate and frequent re- 
inforcement in the form of feedback and recoqnition for instances 
or desired play execution." 

h,.,/''^**''1^*^'^ '^^'^^ ''^5 ''^'^ tfie most concentration of be- 
pn«^I^i'T'r'''\ ' practice session. The athletic training 
n7n .PC ^= site of many behavioral tech- 

niques. Although most coaches are not familiar with behavior modi- 
ncation. nevertheless, techniques such as positive reinforcement, 
discrimination training, and stimulus generalization are used every- 
day in the practice session. Rushall (1971) illustrated how be- 
havior control techniques could be used in supervising, instruct- 
ing, directing, and manipulating practice sessions in swiimiing. 
McKenzie and Rushall (1974) developed reinforcement contingencies 
to remedy poor and irregular practice attendance and practice work 
rates in competitive switiming. In their first experiment, a multi- 
ple baseline design, absenteeism, tardiness, and leaving early was 
reduced by publicly marking attendance. A reversal design was used 
in the second experiment to determine the effects of employing 
program boards as a means of increasing work output during practice. 



Work rates in eight selected swirrmers were 
elevated by an average of 27.1% when the 
boards were instituted. Follow-up evaluations 
showed that the use of the program boards had 
lasting effects. (wcNenzie a Kushdl 1 ,1974,p. 19'J) 
Olson and Heward (1976) found an increase in practice rates in 
a non-athletic environment. In introductory and intermediate 
bowling activity classes continnent free line bowling increased 
practice rates. 

Tharp and Gallimore (1976) operationally defined and then re- 
corded a coach's interaction— copinunicat'ion with a team during 
the practice session. Coach John Wooden's UCLA basketball practices 
were observed. Ten teaching device categories were operationally 
defined during the observations. The researchers stressed the 
educational applicability of Wooden's coaching techniques. 

Liskevych and Tnorstelrsscn (1977) have shov;n how the behavioral 
techniques of reinforcement, shaping, discrimination, and stimulus 
generalization can be employed in practice situations. 

The author has researched the volleyball practice session 
(Liskevych, 1977). A vital concern during practice is the amount 
of active, productive learning that takes place. 

In addition, the author has successfully used duration record- 
ing, time sampling, and playcheck recording in several pilot stud- 
ies with volleyball, tennis and football teams. These methods pro- 
vide valuable data. Increases in the amount of active learning 
can occur throuqh better practice organization, well -planned drills, 
and by the use of several behavioral principles. 

Another area in which behavior modification can be used is in 
imagery and relaxation training. Richard Suinn (1975) used behav- 
ior modification principles while working with the USA Olympic 
athletes during the 1975 Winter Games. His visualmotor behavior 
rehearsal (VHBR) is made up of three steps: relaxation, the prac- 
tice of imagery, and the use of imagery of strengthening psycholo- 
gical or motor skills. 

What are the practical implications of the above research for 
coaches? As stated by Rushall and Siedentop (1972, p. 5), "the 
specific aim of teaching and coaching should be to develop termin- 
al behaviors that are observable and measurable." Then the key 
element is the demonstration of the principle that these terminal 
behaviors can be developed, maintained, and/or changed through 
reinforcement theory. All of the reported studies have shown this 
to be, indeed, true. 

Coaches can easily learn to modify their players' behaviors 
by the systematic use of reinforcing continqencies. To achieve 
this: 

1. the advances and success of operant research models in 
other fields should be constantly monitored, interpreted and 
applied to the athletic environment; 

2. physical education and athletics need to develop their 
own precise theories, sats of principles, and guidelines for all 
motor skills and sport techniques; 

3. the present coaches must be "educated" to properly use 
behavioral principles and techniques; and 

4. efficient and precise methods must be created for coaches 
to record behaviors in practice and game conditions. Once the 
behaviors are recorded, they can be maintained or modified. 
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In summary, further behavioral research must be done on the 
application of continqency reinforcement for athletic performance 
during game and practice situations. The practice time must be 
efficiently utilized, so that more active learning of skills takes 
P'ace Coaches need to familiarize themselves with behavioral 
fllc^^I^? in order to become better equipped "environmental" engin- 
eers. Only then will Improvements in human behavior catch up and 
keep pace with the space age technological advances that are pre- 
sently found in other areas of the athletic environment. 
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Evaluating The Behavior Contract 
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e behavior movenient have developed several tech- 



education (Lewis, 1974). 

Soroe have proclaimed death to the behavior movement (Alpren 
and Baron, 1977). It is reasonable that educational innovations 
that do not work die. Whether or not they work should be based 
upon objective evaluation. However, with contract teaching, such 
may not be the case. Many condemn the technique because it does 
not meet their role expectations, others because of a few negative 
student opinions. 

Alpren and Baron (1977) admit that behavioral techniques are 
strong in the area of skill development. They insist that the 
technique is limited in the affective and cognitive domains. Many 
areas of education, physical education in particular, emphasize 
skill development. As a result, educators attempting to assess the 
effectiveness of a behavior contract should: (1) construct the 
contract properly, (2) understand the instructor's role in contract 
teaching, (3) understand the student's role in contract teaching, 

(4) evaluate the contract in terms of the projected outcome, and 

(5) revise the contract in terms of objective data. This paper 
attempts to illustrate the effective evaluation of a behavior con- 
tract employing objective student data. 

Procedures 

In order to determine the extent to which the objective or 
test item analysis technique would evaluate the effectiveness of a 
behavior contract and provide information for contract revision a 
previously constructed contract was utilized. 

The contract was developed in beginning swimming with the 
aid of the American Red Cross Instructor's Manual. The objectives 
were ordered from simple to complex and the criteria were set so 
as to demand both quality and quantity in performance. There were 
twenty objectives with a total point value of one hundred. This 
contract was teacher made without student input and there were no 



optional objectives. The point total was so distributed 





•^.'I^^f.fJ""."**"" """^^ " instructor considered a 

C skill level, eighty "B" skill level, and ninety "A " 

All students in the class had chosen swianing to fulfill one 
!Jm '""i" two-credit requirements i„ physical education 

activities. Students were instructed to move through the objec- 

^rh" t'i f °^ """^ "^"^ "^"^ they .hould start 

with objective one and make sure that they could cor.plete it at 
the level specified by the criteria. 

It was suggested that peers be used to evaluate oneself. Fur- 
ther instructions indicated that tin* in class woulri be used to 
demonstrate, feedback and drill skills on which individuals needed 
work. Students were encouraged to ask questions about the objec- 
tives sdd practice during recreational swimming. 

of .J""'","" each student was asked to swim one length 

of the pool using the crawl stroke and one length using a backstroke 

eX^L f"- t'^f^V "r''''^ °' completing this task were 
exempted from the beginner's cou-se and asked to take an advanced 
sr.'JHl')!^"' °' ^'""^f^eaiace course depending upon cheir skill level. 
Students completing a part of this task were given credit for the 
contracts containing the skills involved in that part of the task 

Post test consisted of an evaluation of all objectives. 
Objectives accomplished were recorded at two intervals during the 
rrdd'fL'nr".^' ■""-""'""'^ and once at the end of the semester. 

rnn^, . ^^ " questions On the 

contract method. ^ 



Results 



d^r^J^L .1 l".' =^''ie^e"""'t matrix technique was utilized to 
tlrl^i,l "^J""^" completion rate for each student and for 
f^r^on-* P""" ^""^ """^ performances and com- 

rllr Z "t" """" P"""' increase from the pre- 

test to the post test by student and by objective. Subjective 
Dick (1974)"^^ according to the suggestions of Singer and 

Table 1 indicates that the students had an average completion 
rate of .19 on the 20 objectives during pretest. DurLg post test 

averLe^! T f °^ -SI- This constitutes an 

average gain from pretest to post of .62. 

Table 2, a summary of performance by objective, illustrates 
that objectives one through ten were all completed by some 
students during the pretest while objectives eleven through twenty 
were completely foreign to all students. Moreover, it is illus- 
trated here that objective one could possible be eliminated, par- 
ticularly, if one hundred percent of the students are capable of 
accomplishing this task upon entering the course. 

Discussion 

Several authors have tested the effectiveness of contract 
teaching by comparing the differences in grades obtained during 
the contract method as opposed to traditional techniques (Poppen. 
1971; Williams, 1973; Yarber, 1975). It is the contention of this 
writer that such an evaluation does very little, if anything in 
helping the teacher select the technique of teaching best suited 
for the fulfillment of the course goals. It is a further con- 
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TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE BY SUBJECT 



Percent Correct 



Subject 














Pre-Post 


1 


.20 


.60 


.40 


2 


.25 


1.00 


.75 


3 


.20 


.90 


.70 


4 


.05 


.70 


.65 


5 


.20 


.95 


.75 


6 


.05 


.70 


.65 


7 


.35 


.90 


.55 


8 


.15 


1.00 


.85 


9 


.45 


.95 


.50 


10 


.05 


.70 


.65 


11 


.05 


.65 


.60 


12 


.20 


.85 


.65 


13 


.20 


.50 


.30 


14 


.15 


.90 


.75 


15 


.45 


.85 


.40 


16 


.10 


.85 


.75 


It 


.19 


.31 




tentlon that 


the teacher interested in evaluating the effect 'veness 



of a contract wc_*ld best serve his purpose if objective or item 
analysis techniques were employed (Bloom et al, 1971; Singer and 
Dick, 1974; Callahan and Clark, 1977). 

Not only does this type of evaluation yield information about 
how well the students achieved che goals of the course, it also 
provides information about where attention should be directed for 
the revision of the contract. 

Results of the evaluation of the swimming contract in this 
study illustrated that the method was most effective. This is made 
clear by the fact that the average student had completed eighty-one 
percent of the objectives at post test and had made a sixty-two 
percent gain from pretest to post test. It may appear that the 
evaluation would have been more effective if a comparison using 
this method were made with the "traditional" teaching technique. 
The problem in this situation would be in identifying the "tradi- 
tional" technique of teaching. Many traditional type strategies 
were employed in the conduct of this contract unit. 

The role of the instructor in contract teaching has been mis- 
understood to be simply as evaluator. On the contrary, the role 
of the instructor is expanded in contract situations. One should 
advise, untangle intricacies that may.be involved when the student 
tries to obtain resource materials, help students develop intellec- 
tually Hy tutoring and/or acting as a facilitator as well as serv- 
ing as an evaluator (Bradley, 1975). Consequently, any comparsion 
of the traditional technique with the contract method will yield 
the effectiveness of instruction in that situation without provid- 
ing any information about how instruction can be improved. 

The subjective opinions of the students support further the 
effectiveness of instruction. Statements about the extent on in- 
struction, the contract method, pretest, and post test were for 
the most part favorable. Unfavorable statements were in the mi- 
nority. However, they provided some direction for revision of 
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Instruction. 



TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE BY OBJECTIVE 



Percent Correct 



Objective 



Pretest 



Post test 



Gain 
Pre«Post 




1.00 
.75 
.62 
.06 
.56 
.24 
.18 
.18 
.12 
.12 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 



1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

uco 

1.00 
1.00 
.81 
.62 
.68 
.87 
.93 
.93 
.75 
.81 
.87 
.43 
.47 
.12 



.00 

.25 

.38 

.94 

.44 

.76 

.82 

.8? 

.69 

.50 

.68 

.87 

.93 

.93 

.75 

.81 

.87 

.43 

.47 

.12 



X 



.19 



.81 



.62 



Conclusion 

The objective or test Item achievement matrix employed here 
and described elsewhere Is very effective. In addition, this type 
of evaluation provides Information necessary for Improving Instruc- 
tion In the future. 
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Accountability in tiie 6yiiiiiasium: 
A Beiiavior Analysis Approach 

TlMMS L MtfMla 
Ot pi rtu w t gl Plqrtical ul Hnltt Etetfoa 
IMvmttyolTaai 
Anna, Ttnt 71712 

AccouncablUty, a concept borrowed from the field of business 
mnagement. Involves the syscenatlc analysis of various professions 
to ensure quality performance of their members. Under an account- 
ability system educators are held responsible for whnt they do and 
for what effect their performance has on student achievement. Le- 
gal enactments , for example the StuU Act In Californln, are being 
Implemented to require school districts to Institute .iccountnbl Uty 
procedures in regard to the performance of school boards, admlnls- 
,t^ l^'< hers. Physical educators will soon be confronted 

lu2ir'77ui sieoSiirab.E nnd recognisable results of 

their teaching, particularly in terms of student physical, recre- 
ational, and social skills. At first the concept of accountability 
may appear t|;reatcnlng. but at second glance it appears as a posi- 
tive approach to educational management, assuring that specified 
ends result from specified costs. In a broad sense this Is analo- 
^^I'^f? u "'°"^^"8ency management system in which precise goals are 
established, strategics for change are Identified, and consequences 
arc contingent upon the attainment of the goals. 
CI . ^""^^/^^fff National Convention In Atlantic City 

Sicdcntop (1975) proposed that gymn.islums .ind plnylnj.. field'; be- 
come laboratories and that teachers become researchers utilizing 
student behavior data to verify the results of Instruction. In 
this presentation Sledentop was developing the groundwork for an 
applied behavior analysis approach to teaching. Essentially he 
was promoting grass roots accountabllUy because of the analytic 
qualities of an approach that has the following features: 

1) precise specification of goals that are objectively 
defined In observable and measurable terras; 

2) continuous measurement and recording procedures; 

3) evaluation designs that provide evidence not only 
of the completion of a program but also Information 
regarding aspects of the program while it Is being 
Implemented; and 

:Jystcraatlc application of the principles of operant 
conditioning, particularly the use of procedures 
previously demonstrated to be effective in develop- 
ing and controlling behavior. 
The presentations by other speakers today show direct applica- 
tion of behavior analysis techniques In physical activity settings. 
From these papers it Is apparent how accountability results when 
behavioral approaches are used to change specific student or 
specific teacher behaviors. The present paper addresses a broad 
area of concern related to accountability In the gymnasium. This 
concern is In regard to the responsibilities that a physical ed- 
ucation program has to achieve all Htnted and Implied objectives. 

In general, physical education programs are promoted with ex- 
cellent goals In mliid. Hichc m;iy Include Che dcvch»pmcnt of so- 
cialization, sportsmanship, self-Image, and positive attitudes 
toward physical activity. Unfortunately, these are broad general 
conceptH and little Information Is available to show whether these 
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goals arc attained or even if they arc promoted In programs, pro- 
grams that are accountable are able to do what they are purported 
to do. Broad overall goals are desirable but It is the breaking 
down of a general goal into specific short term achievable objec- 
tives that promotes accountability. Rather thiin an overall goal 
occur ing haphazardly, short trrm objectives inn be taught sysCen- 
atlcally and assessments can be m,ide to determine whether or not 
progress toward the goal has been made. 

A model for organizing to teach n goal having complex social 
values has been developed by Locke (1977). This model has five 
stages: (I) verbally defining the concept; (2) listing specific 
observable behaviors that embrace the concept and those thnt do 
not; (3) Identifying conditions that help people ncqulre tlie con- 
cept; (4) creating Instructional strategies to te.ich the concept; 
and (5) creating strategies for measuring and evaluating results. 
Locke and his undergraduate students at The University of Mns«- 
achuRf»rrE have applleu liie first tour stages of tljc model to the 
development of sportsmanship, one complex social vnlue promoted 
by most physical education programs. Further developments of the 
model, particularly application to live settings, should prove ex- 
citing to those concerned with developing social values. 

Some procedures for attaining broad goals have been implemented 
in schools. For example, Austin and Brown (1978) reported a pro- 
cedure to systematically promote social development in elementary 
school children through game play. These authors developed check 
lists consisting of rarogorles for positive behavior development 
suv:n as enthusiasm, positive reaction to officials' decisions, 
positive reaction to losing, and sharing responsibilities. Each 
category was defined in terras of behaviors that could be easily 
Identified. For example, negative reactions to officials' de- 
cisions included kicking the ground, tlirowlng down sticks, moaning 
and groaning in disagreement with the call, and arguing with the 
referee. Points were awarded or removed contingent upon positive 
or negative social behnvlor on an tenm basis. After each game 
feedback was provided to each team and a trophy was awarded monthly 
to the team with the best social score. Similar procedures are 
being used to promote socialization In physical activity settings 
at St. Andrews Elementary School in Austin, Texas. However In this 
system, poinZs are earned throughout the class period on an Indi- 
vidual basis, and free time on Fridays is used as a relnforcer 
(Lambdln, 1978). Both of these school systems have socialization 
as a goal, but rather than have It occur haphazardly, st^ps are 
taken to ensure that specific social behavior actually result from 
planned Interventions. 

In addition to socialization, physical education curricula 
often promote another broad based goal, the development of positive 
attitudes toward physical activity. This Is n complex notion and 
programs have rarely been held accountable for Its attainment. 
Junior and senior high school students readily point out events that 
cause them to dislike physical education classrs. Thi'se include 
Inactivity, such ns standing in line and listening to lectures, 
doing the same activity day after day, being in overcrowded and 
poorly equipped gymnasiums, and receiving little or no Instruction 
In the activities they are supposed to be learning. But their 
chief displeasure is In regard to the use of avers I vi* coiitrt^l 
techniques commonly used to force them to participate. These in- 
clude the threats and ridicule of teachers, pressure from peers, 
low grades, poor shoving In competition, and extra work such as 
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push ups and running laps. Favornblc nCtiCudes nhout participating 
In physical acClviCies are not likely to be enhanced under these 
condic ions . 

rhyn ical educn t ion c l.isscs conduc ted under avers i ve cond Lt ions 
will cause students to avoid the situation (absenteeism, tardiness) 
or escape from it (disrupt the situation, leave). From a technical 
viewpoint, averslve control procedures have undesirable side effects, 
including the tendency for associated events, including the total 
environment, to become averslve (Staats, 1975). Unfvivomble atti- 
tude toward physical education classes are likely to generalize and 
future participation in physical activity is placed In jeopardy. 

A recent social-behavioral theory for human behavior that 
encompasses attitude development has been proposed by Staats (1973). 
His theory involves a mediational A-R-D sysiem in which stimuli 
have three spearate but related functions, aroused-reinforcer- 
directive (A-R-D) . Very briefly, the arousal function of stimuli 
is highly central to attitude and asserts that an event may have 
associated with it positive or negative emotional properties. 
Positive attitude would accrue to an event that is paired with posi- 
tive reinforceoK^nt and negative attitude would accrue in a sotting 
involving aversive stimuli. Attitude could be viewed as an approach- 
avoidance tendency toward an event. 

Assessment of attitudes toward physical activity could involve 
the di rect observat ion of student behavior under free choice con-- 
ditions, such as when grades and other extrinsic consequences are 
not forcing p.nrticipat ion. When this is not possible student self- 
reports serve as a practical and reliable substitute. At least, 
three different pencil and p.iper techniques adapted to the devel' 
opmental level of the students would he used. First, attitude 
could be estimated by having students rank-order a set of different 
activities. Second, students could be asked tu estimate their 
approach or avoidance tendencies toward particular activiites. For 
example, they could indicate whether they engage in basketball, bad- 
minton and other sports during their free time. T!»ird, students 
could be asked to report how they feel when engaging or asked to 
engage In some type of activity. By utilizing the results from 
the self-report data', teachers can detv^rmine the success a program 
is having in developing students' attitude toward physical activity 
and can make overall program adjustments or specific modifications 
for certain individuals. Self-report data can be evaluated through 
behavioral research designs much in the same manner as direct ob- 
servation data. Multiple baseline designs across settings offer 
Che most feasible method for assessing attitude change in physical 
ac t ivity enviornments . 

Quite frequently direct observation data and self-report data 
can be combined to evaluate programs. This procedure was followed 
in evaluating the development of a behavioral ly-based teacher 
education center for physical educators at The Ohio State Univ- 
ersity (McKenzie, 1976). The project involved a peer assessment 
model to develop teaching skills. Student teachers, assigned in 
pairs, observed, analyzed, and provided feedback to their partners. 
Direct observation data were collected on the student teachers and 
pupil behavior. Changes in these behaviors were assessed through- 
out the project, which involved the student teachers participating 
in a behavioral workshop and attempting to implement behavioral 
strategies in their own classes. In addition, consumer satis- 
faction data were so I ic i ted ' f rom all "clients", including school 



adniniscrators, regular classroom teachers, as well as the student 
teachers and their pupils. This project also provides an example 
of how a teacher training institution can become involved In 
assessing the accountability of it's own programs. 

Any discussion on accountability in physical education would 
be remiss if it failed to mention recent developments brought about 
by Public Uw 94-142. the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. The rules and regulations for implementing P. L. 94-142 boost 
the prospects of accountability in physical education tremendously. 
For example, the rules require that a written individualized edu- 
cation program (lEP) for each handicapped child be developed and 
reviewed annually by the child's parents, teachers, and school 
board representative. An lEP must Include: 



1. A statement of the child's present level of 
educational performance; 

2. A statciScnt of annual goals, including short- 
term instructional objectives; 

3. A statement of specific special education and 
related services to be provided to the child, 
and the extent to which the child will be able 
to participate in regular educational programs; 

4. The projected dates for initiation of services 
and the anticipated duration of the services; and 

5. Appropriate objective criteria and evaluation pro- 
cedures and schedules for determining, on at 
least an annual basis, whether the short-term 
Instructional objectives ar** being achieved. 
(Wessel, 1977, p. 3-4). 



A preservlce and Inservlce training program for the Implement- 
ation of PL 94-142 by physical educators has already been deve- 
loped and field tested. This program. Project I Can, funded 
by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and developed under 
the direction of Jnnet Wessel at Michigan State University, provides 
an Instructional system that Is individualized, based on specific 
behavioral objectives, provides for the sequential development of 
skills, and allows for replication and cost effectiveness com- 
parisons (Wessel, 1976: 1977), Program materials Include diagnostic 
assessment instruments and perscriptive instructional activities 
as well as individual and class score sheets which permit con- 
tinous evaluation of progress. Self monitoring forms are also pro- 
vided to help teachers evaluate their ability to Implement the 
program. Physical educators at all levels, whether they deal 
with handicapped students or not, are advised to take an indepth 
look at the accountability model of I Can. 

An important aspect of the I Can rwdel Is the sharing of the 
responsibility for student growth. Althrough this paper has 
focused on the physical education teacher as the main figure In 
establishing accountability In the gymn.islum. it Is not reason- 
able for a teacher to be held responsible until it has been shown 
that the program goals can be nchleved under proper management. 
The reality of the situation Is that many desirable and anti- 
cipated outcomes of physical education cannot be engendered by 
a teacher given Lhe time and envi ronmeiUal constraints In which 
he must work. 
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It l3 also reality that programs are beginning to feel the 
economic crunch. Program survival depends upon the support of 
the public, school administrators, and the students themselves. 
Continued aupport will be rontingent upon the demonstration of 
goal attainment. Programs based solely on broad general Roals 
will have difficulty establishing accountability. Applied be^ 
l^n! 1 bcneflclnl In demonstrating changes m physi- 

cal skill development and changes in other areas such as 
socialization, providing these concepts are identified in precise 
behavioral terms. The collection of self-report dat*. indicating 
consumer satisfaction with programs Is also a useful assessment 
h!^v^?"''^^ accountable, many programs will 

have to elinjlnate choir Toyota policy, "you asked for it, we 

^t^ink'^n-'^'^'r contingency management. 

think small . By concentrating resources in a single area 
perhaps that of developing physical skills, physical educators 
Will be able to demonstrate genuine valuable accomplishments. 
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Behavioral self-modification, as the term implies, involves the 
self-application of behavior principles to affect change in one's 
own behavior. This approach to behavior change not only has the 
potential effect of accelerating the change process; it also pro- 
vides an opportunity for the person to be the significant change 
agent thereby fostering increased feelings of self-reliance and 
selt-respect. 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



The self-application of behavior principles to regulate one's 
own behavior in educational settings has not been well documented. 
Despite the paucity of research in this area, there are studies 
which have examined self-modif icais .n techniques in therapeutic 
environments. The prearrangement of stimulus cues by the individ- 
ual was one of the first self-modification approaches examined. 
Stuart (18) reported unprecedented degrees of success when obese 
subjects applied stimulus coutrol to their own behavior by alter- 
ing undesirable antecedent stimuli. Additional studies have sub- 
stantiated the etfect;. :r.ess of this self-change technique (14. 

« ii-Bodification sLi-ategy which has empirical 
wnl!« ^^ '"t ^ '^''^^i""! programming" (11). This technique 

involves the ubc of selr-imposed contingencies to modify one's 
own behavior. Several studies have demonstrated the efficacy of 
self-administered reinforcement (1. 7. 8. 10, 12) 
„^^h"'^^°^^^^^"^!?^"u^"' behaviors appear to be highly correlated 
with identifiable thoughts and/or emotional responses (19). Co- 
vert self-modification strategies are employed to alter both overt 
and other covert behaviors (thoughts and feelings). Several in- 
vestigations have illustrated the effectiveness of self-applied 
covert techniques (2. 5. 6. 13). appxieu 

When self-modification is studied as a total process in natu- 
ralistic settings, rarely does it involve a single strategy. 
Several studies have demonstrated the usefulness of comprehensive 
self-modification programs involving several behavior techniques 
applied simultaneously (3. 4. 16). 

The studies reviewed in this paper focused on the "treatment" 
of specific problems. The present investigation, however, focused 
on training rather than treatment. The emphasis was placed on 
teaching individuals strategies for understanding and controlling 
a wide variety of their own behaviors. This was accomplished via 
a self-instructional modularized mini-course in behavioral self- 
Bodification. It was not only a course about behavioral self-mod- 
lfication~it was an experience in behavioral self-modification. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Subjects 



The subjects in this study consisted of fifteen sophomore phy- 
sical education majors at The Ohio State University who expressed a 
desire to learn self-modification techniques. 

Modularized Mini-Course 

The modularized mini-course was structured so that students 
would: (a) increase their understanding of the factors that im- 
pinge upon their behavior; (b) apply specific principles of behav- 
ior modification to their own lives by developing and implementing 
personal self-change programs as part of the course; and (c) learn 
broad-based survival skills which are generallzable to a wide va- 
riety of behaviors. 

The first objective was accomplished via a package of materials 
which contained relevant readings on the topics of behavior control 
and self-modification. The instructional package also contained 
enabling activities designed to evaluate the students* abilities to 
handle the concepts effectively. Students completed this portion 
of the course during the first three weeks of the quarter. 

The second, and major, portion of the course involved a person- 
al self-modification project. Students were instructed to select 
and focus upon personal problem behaviors which could directly or 
indirectly impact on their teaching behavior. With the assistance 
of the investigator, the subjects designed self-modification pro- 
jects which Involved the self-application of several behavioral 
techniques. The specific techniques developed and carried out by 
class members included identifying specific target behaviors, set- 
ting goals, self-monitoring, and implementing a packaged interven- 
l'/> n. Terminal behavioral objectives were stated in terms of a 
p ent increase or decrease over the baseline rate which was es- 
L 'lished during a one- to two-week baseline period. Following the 
collection of baseline data, they Instituted the packaged inter- 
vention which consisted of: (a) altering antecedent stimuli (set- 
ting events); (b) establishing* effective behavioral consequences; 
(c) focusing on behavioral contingencies; and (d) applying covert 
self-control techniques to their behavior (19). 

Analysis and Experimental Design 

The purpose of this Investigation was to train a group of in- 
dividuals in empirically-based procedures for managing their own 
behavior. Because the primary emphasis in this study was the in- 
dividual, rather than the group, within-subject or single organism 
designs were used to analyze the data (9). With the use of these 
designs, data are not subjected to statistical analysis. Rather, 
causality is demonstrated when behavior changes consistently and 
predictably with changing contingencies. Each subject's data were 
analyzed via one of the three single organism designs. A multiple 
baseline design (9) was used with subjects who chose to modify the 
same behaviors (s) . With subjects who chose to modify behaviors 
which required gradual shaping over a period of time, a changing 
criterion design (9) was used to analyze the data. The third type 
of experimental design user' was an ABA reversal '^.esign (9). During 
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A, baseline data are collected and recorded, followed by B the in- 
tervention. Removal of the intervention contingencies, C. 'should 
result in a return to baseline rates. Significance in applied be- 
havioral research Is not based on an alpha level or probability. A 
wore important concept of significance in intensive studies involv- 
ing self-modification is the personal and social usefulness of 

^oaJflr^^^^u; .^''u^''^^^ ^" '^^^ ^'"^^ established terminal 
goals Which enabled them to evaluate the significance of the 
changes they noted. Changes were regarded as significant by the 
investigator If they matched or exceeded the terminal objectives 
set by the subjects. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 provides descriotii 

modi 

acxi-wuuiLorea data and express- 
ed as percentages. Students* satisfaction with the outcomes of 

th^ in'^i^^'^ it ""^u? An examination of Table 1 reveals 

that iU of the 15 subjects achieved their terminal levels of be- 
ful ?n'tM^^^ the remaining five were more than 75 percent success- 
rui xn thie regard. 

rhf II °^'''f " subjects completed an evaluative questionnaire 
at the completion of the self-modification projects. This was ad- 
ministered for the purpose of analyzing various aspects of the 
IplJtrfp?^ 'l!^ self-modification projects. In general, all sub- 
jects felt that the changes they realized were of practical signif- 
icance to them personally. As a result of their achievements, 13 

in control^^f ^^'^"''^''k'^^' ^^^^ themselves as being more 

Kn„rrppn f. ^^^^"^ behavior than they did prior to the course. 
Fourteen subjects felt very confident that they could design and 
implement another self-modification project involving another be- 
oTlZ Z ?'l statement is highly significant because one 

behaving the course was to teach the subjects broad-based 

behavior analysis skills which they could apply to a variety of 
problems. ' 



DISCUSSION 

th.v^^rf!/\^^""'°'*^""f^°" ^^^^^^ potentially generalizable. 
they offer the prospective teacher a useful tool for alleviating 
both existing and future behavior problems related to teaching 
irilJ' ?h"?"''i ^^/^^^^^^h, and ^ocial/interpersonal relation- 
ships. The Inclusion of such a course in the preparation of 
teachers, especially physical education teachers who are highly 
visible models for the students with whom they come into contact 
appears to warrant consideration. 




lABLE 1 

SEiF^IPICATION PROJECTS AND OUTCOMES 



SUBJECTS TAEGET BEHAVIORS BEHAVIORAL GOALS 

OVER BASELINE 



1 Eliminate Fingernail Biting Decrease by lOOX m Decrease 

: SiDoklng Decrease by lOOSI lOOX Decrease 
Improve Self-Concept 

a. Decrease Self-Crltlcisni Decrease by 501! m Decrease 

b. Increase Self-Pralse Increase by ,505! %l Increase 
^ Improve Self-Concept 

a. Decrease Self-Crltlcism Decrease by 50: 53X Decrcii3o 

b. Increase Self-Pralse Increase by 50X 27^ Increase 
^ Improve Eating Habits 

a. Decrease Junk Food Decrease by 501 m Decrease 

b. Increase Appropriate Food Increase by 505; M Increase 

c. Decrease Caloric Intake Decrease by m m Decrease 
^ Improve Eating Habits 

a. Decrease Junk Food Decrease by M 95% Decrease 

b. Increase Appropriate Food Increase by 501! m Increase 

c. Decrease Caloric Intake Decrease by 335! l^ll Decrease 
/ Decrease Caloric Intake Decrease by m M Decrease 
J Decrease Caloric Intake Decrease by m m Decrease 

Increase Study Time increase by 1005! m Increase 

Increase Study Time increase by Ml 1551 Increase 

Increase Study Time increase by 1005! 1791 Increase 

Increase Study Time increase by Ml mi Increase 

J Increase Study Time increase by 1005! 156% Increase 

Increase Study Time increase by 100% Ml Increase 

Increase Study Time increase by 1002 169% Increase 
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Education haa placed enphaals on many varlablea In the 
■choola auch as facllltlee, equlpnenc and curriculum* but an 
additional aspect has received a Rreat deal of research at- 
tention over the last decade. This attention concerns the 
•ffects of teacher behavior upon the academic and social behavior 
of students. 

This psychological concept is termed vicarious reinforcement* 
bot Is more cooiaonly called modeling* Modeling is baaically the 
process of an observer acquiring another person's behavior as a 
result of perceiving that person ag successful and being re- 
inforced for what they do» 

Hodeling has been ufl«d to change a variety of academic and 
social behaviors such as children's play patterns (Marshall & 
Bahttp 1967)* student -teacher behaviors* (Rife* 1973)* moral 
Judgmant orientations (dandura 6 McDonald* 1963) and innovative 
and novel behaviors (Bandura* Ross & Ross* 1963). Ringer (1973) 
trained a fourth*grade teacher in the use of tokens and verbal 
reinforcement by an experienced *'token helper" who modeled the 
procedures in the classroom* This procedure decreased the dis- 
niptive behavior of 10 pupils. When the token helper withdrew 
from the classroom* the teacher managed the token system and 
SMlntained disruptive behavior at lover than baseline levels. 
Bondy and Erickaon (1976) compared the effects of a token 
reinforcement system* a Trainer -Model procedure* and a combina- 
tion of the two for increasing the rate of questioning in the 
classes of four retarded children. The modeling procedure 
had only minimal effects upon the rate of question-asking* while 
both the Model plus Token and the Token groups showed significant 
parformance increases* The only s ignlficant difference between 
the Model plua Tokeo ami the Token groups was a faster rate of 
Increase early in the f;Lr9t training periods for the Model plus 
Token group* This difference suggests a facllitory effect of 
Modeling procedures on reinforcement contingencies. The thrust 
of the modeling research strongly suggests that modeling cannot 
be left to a ran'iom apprt^ch but is more effective when ap3>lied 
In a systematic manner. 

The first step in tho modeling procedure is to have a clear 
and defined goal of the behavior students are to acquire. Co- 
operation in a gymnistics class can be better defined as the 
number of times a student "spots" another while working a par* 
tlcular piece of equipment. 

The second step is to define specific behaviors or actions 
which will lead to a target behavior. Students who have to ro* 
tate as spotters or have to spot before they can perform s skill 
have a much higher probability of incressing their spotting 

behaviors than students allowed to talk to other students, or 
allowed to move throut^h a skill without also having to help 
others perform that skill. 
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The Mxt .t«p U tha crucl.l one of .electing « .odel to 

•nd (b) .iBllar to the atudents obaervlng the model. Being auc- 
nr'I hl.^°?!„"?' """-"^ly the model be an expLt 

either "inforcement the oodel receive., 

either from their actiona or a teacher's connents. can deeo a 
■odal .ucce..ful in the eye. of an ob.erver. Similarity to the 
observer, can be either a peer (Bandura & Menlove. 1968) or an 
expert performer (Grusec & Mischel. 1966). or an 

Despite the type of model used, it is important that stu- 
dent, progre.s from sinple to more complex types of behavior. 

f°" "^f " " ""^^^ confusing (Bandura. 

1969) and it i, crucial to have an expert model demonstrate 

°^ ^""P"' "Otion viewing 

available. " 

Another modeling consideration i. to allow for practice 
time once the model has been presented. The teacher oust make 
^ery effort to provide adequate space, time, and equipment 
for student practice. Equally important is that studenTpractice 
T. IfTeT.ll:'^ reinforcement if the modeling procedure 

A flMl consideration espoused by Goodwin and Coates a976) 
is for practice outside the classroom. If outside-the-cLassrooi 
experiences are not deemed successful by students, the teacher 
My have to remodel the target behaviors in question, m 
physical education, an example could be to encourage students 
to participate in an intramural or varsity sport as a result 
of the modeled behavior they acquired in a phyaical education 
class . 

A recent study on modeling (Rife. 1977) concerned the acqui- 
sition of evaluation behaviors by three randomly selected stu- 
dents from a physical education major's volleyball akiUs class. 
The study was conducted in a fall and spring semester of 14 
yesks each. Some 40 students were evaluated over 31 performance 
Items during each aemester. The cUsa policy regarding evalua- 
tion consisted of having students evaluate their peera once 
they had first successfully passed the skill themselves. The 
criteria for each skill was explicit and performance su-cess 
was a yea. not-yet fofmat of achievement. If the student 
failed the format, they practiced and returned to attempt the 
skill again, with no modeling intervention by the instructor, 
there was very little exhibition of peer evaluation behaviors. 
Tho entire evaluation process took n „eeks to complete in the 
fall aemester. 

-.^1 ^"^J''^^*^^^ experimental semester in the spring, three ran- 
domly selected atudenta were given a modeling intervention by 
the instructor that consisted of demonstrating the skill, ex- 
plaining the testing situation, reviewing the performance cri- 
teria, and emphasizing the cues and discriminative stimuli 
aiiociated with the correct response. Intervention schedules 
and reliaollity sessions all conformed to the procedures of the 
slngle-subject research design or applied behavior analysis 
CHersen and Barlow. 1976). 

The effects of the modeling intervention demonstrated in- 
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A corresponding result was a reduction In the total amount 
ot tins necessarr to coapletely evaluate the performance akllU 
of tha entire class (See Figure 2). 

This "pyramid affect" of modeling behaviors for evaluation 
aIM!!!^ Internal proctor Ing" regardleas of whether the evaluation 
information Is modeled or presented in verbal or written form. 
Training peers to evaluate peers has been show to be effective 
(Sherman. 1971) yet presents some anxiety behaviors for teachers 
concerning the notion thar students may not adhere to performance 
criteria when evaluating their friends. 

A class contingency can be made to reduce auch anxiety. A 
t]!til ^^^^y ""^i^g right to evaluate, by the same cri- 
teria, any skill a student has marked as evaluated, can reduce 
Instances of "peers taking care of peers". In many esses, the 
Mjorlty of major students sre glsd to have the opportunity to 
practice some evaluation skills and do so In a professional nan- 
Mr* 

In ■lUMary, a ramark should be aada concarnlng the utlUza- 
tlon of tha modeling principle. Several raaearch studies (Bandurs 
*H.nlov.. 1968; Klser, 1969; and O'conner, 1969) have sugge.ted 
that the teacher does not have to be the model In order for atu- 
denta to acquire certain skills. Teacher modeling should be 
aacouraged as a positive and aupportlng factor of "the hidden 
wrrlculum." Being skilled has „ever been mentioned a. detrimental 
tor good teaching, but being skilled is not the only requirement, 
■•log • competent taachar/model can suggest to students that being 

t • c»n lead to more success snd more fun. It can 

X .^" ^ this g«ae, this activity la a part 

IL^A^' "•cherAould be a doer, and demonstrate that 

/ ! ^"^ llfeatyle. This messsge will „ot 

nttviSr* "* **" physical 

"'''■^"^ educators and coaches should be strongly urged to 
and I'^'u"^', effecting changes In the skill 

22 'U'^' and players. It should 

M applied In a direct and systematic manner when planning any 

c^^h"""!!""!'* ^'w' ^' P"»"nt for teacher, 

•nd coaches to become the best model available. 
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A teaching and learning method or strategy that has had an iii?>act 
upon physical education environments in recent years is called con- 
tingency management. This technique is based on the application of 
operant psychology principles and the vjoric of Harvarxi psychologist, 
B. F. Skinner. Contingency management models have been tested in 
a variety of environments including: nental hospitals, drug clin- 
ics, juvenile homes, industrial settings, hone settings, and edu- 
cational settings (McKee, 1971; Darst and Whitehead, 1975). 

Contingency management is a system focused on iranaging the moti- 
vation of students. Motivation is obviously an inportant vari- 
able in the teachijig-leaming process. A contingency is a rela- 
tionship between a behavior and the consequence of the behavior. 
In this model, the student should understand exactly what he/she 
IS supposed to do, the conditions under vMch he/she should do it, 
the acceptable criteria for evaluating the perfonmnce, and the 
revards available for specific levels of perforronce. In nany 
situations, teachers have been deficient in the managenent of the 
contingencies available in their particular enviionnent. 

Rushall and Siedentop (1972) have suggested the following guide- 
lines for developing contingency managejnent systems in physical 
education: 1) Define desirable student behaviors in observable, 
measurable tenns, i.e., twenty push-ups in one minute, a five 
foot high junp, and an eleven second 100 yard dash; 2) Clearly 
specify the terminal or final performance; 3) ReinforK:e only the 
target performance, i.e., strength, speed, endurance, accuracy, 
or a conbination; *+) Clearly state the contingency so that every- 
one knows what is expected of them; 5) Make sure that tJie contin- 
gency is^fair and can be obtained with a reasonable airount of 
effort; 5) Perfortances should be arranged in a progression so 
that students can experience success quickly and then prxxieed to 
more difficult tasks. 

These types of leanning systems can be developed and utilized in 
any type of physical education environment, i.e., elemervtary, jun- 
ior, and senior high activity classes, college activity classes, 
and academic or theory classes. Instructors must sijiply identify 
the desirable student behaviors, the effective r^inforcers, and 
then arrange the environment so that students will vjor^ towarx3 
the achievement of the reinforcers. Motivation should be built 
into the system because students know ahead of time vtet is nec- 
essary to earn the desirable reward. Efforts should be n«de to 
nake the system a positive or "fun" approach to teaching and 
learning. 
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Contingency management systems have been studied in a variety of 
methods. They have been used as independent variables focused on 
changing or modifying the following classroom behaviors: disrup- 
tive behaviors, attentiveness, standardized test performance ^ bi- 
ology, reading, mathi, and spelling perf orrraiice . In the physical 
education area, contingency management has been used to affect 
physical skills, strength, power, work rates, teaching behaviors, 
and coaching behaviors. These netfKxJs have bepn conpare<i to "tra- 
ditional" techniques of teaching and to "irovement" approaches to 
teaching. 

Devising and IjnplementLng Contingency Managenent 
Learning Systems in a School EnvironiTv?nt 

This writer has bef?n involved directly wii-h the development and 
field testing of several contir»gency management learning systejns 
both as a teacher and dLi a college supervisor of several student 
teachers that ijsed a contingency management approach (Darst and 
Whitehead, 1975; Darst and Burr, 1976; Darst, 1976 and Darst and 
Darst, 1977). These systems have been used at several age levels, 
i.e., elementary, junioi^ high, senior high, and college age and 
with different physical activities, i.e., gymnastics, skiii diving, 
axid volleyball. Thie following two units will be discussed: 1) a 
5th grade gymnastics unit and, 2) a 7th and 8th grade skin diving 
unit. An analysis will be presented after the two units ar^ dis- 
cussed. 

Wind Ciap Clementciry School 

A contingency management system for a filth grade gymnastics unit 
was devised and implemented in Wind Gap Elementary School, located 
in Wind Gap, Pennsylvania. A student teacher from E^st Slmuds- 
burg State College, the college supervisor, and the cooperating 
teacher from Wind Gap were all involved in the project. 

The project included seven learning areas dispersed within the 
multi-purpose room. The following equipment was utilized in each 
learning area: 1) tumbling- four Nissen panel mats arranged in a 
square; 2) lineven par^lel bars-one set of converted parallel 
bars; 3) parallel bars-one set of four-foot netal parallel bars; 
4) still rings-two metal rings suspended on chains from the bas- 
ketball rim; 5) balance beams-one floor-height wooden beam and 
one three-foot metal beam; 6) vaulting-one S'^'ijdish vaulting box 
(no Reuther board); 7) horizontal bar-one four-foot metal bar. 

The student teacher, supervising teacher, and cooperating teacher 
collectively develop^ed a list of skills that could be learned at 
eadi piece of apparatus. Performance objectives were then de-- 
veloped for each skill and arranged in a progressive manner from 
basic skills to advanced skills. Each perforTiiance objective in- 
cluded: the starting position, the skill to be performed, the 
end position, and a simple name for the skill. Each performance 
objective was numbere<i in ordei' to speed up the evaluation proc- 
ess. The following performance objectives are cin example of 
those used for the parallel bars: 




1) Stand at thie eivd of the bars and grasp both bars vdth your 
hands on top of the bars. Juirp up so that your amis are now 
straight. Walk down trie bars moving one hand at a tiire (hand 
walking). 2) Frcm a standing position at the end of the bars with 
both hands on top of the bars, jump up until your arms are straight. 
New hop down the b^ by moving both hands at the same tiine (hop- 
ping travel). 3) Junp to a "cross-arm support" (both arms straight 
with your body between the bars) and swing your legs forvard, 
straddling them and putting them on top of the bars. Now lean for- 
ward and place your hands in front of your legs. Swing your legs 
do/n off the bars and then up in front again — keep repeating this 
the length of the bar (traveling). 4) Junp to a cross-arm support 
(both arms straight) and swing your legs forvard and backward, 
showing control and trying to swing your legs high both ways (leg 
swings). 5) Place your upper arms (by your shoulders) on top of 
the bar and swing your legs fcrvard and backward. Hold onto the 
bars with your hands for balance (upper arm support swings). 

Perfor^rance objectives similar in style were used for the other 
pieces of equipment. 

Fomel 'iV.inforxrement consisted of a system of charts for each of 
tlie van learning areas. Each chart consisted of the students' 
naii> .' rhe number which corresoonded to each performance objec- 
ti'-v;. ; 1 -^jre 1 represents the type of chart used for the parallel 
bars : 

Til Parallel E-ars TTJ 

I 2 3 U 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Name: 



Figure 1 - Kval-ction Chart - Parallel Bars 

As students completed the specific performance objectives, they 
received a color^::d star which was placed on the chart in the cor- 
responding box. The student worked on their skills with a part- 
ner and mcved thix)ugh the performance objectives at their owrt 
rate. Hiej teachiers stressed safety continually and encouraged 
students lo attempt the skills only with proper spotting avail- 
able. 

Stroudsburg^ Middle Scliool 

A contingency management unit for skin diving was developed for 
7th and 8th grade students at Stroudsburg Middle School located 
in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. This \init was used with those stu- 
dents that had previously completed the American P^d Cross (/PC) 
requirements 'for the advanced swiiuner level. Contracts were fo- 
cused on the following four arx^as: 1) face msk, 2) fins, 3) 
snorkel, and 4) combination skills. 

The following is the face mask contract: 

Mark the date that each of the performance objective is met. 
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Adjust face mask strap to your head size. 2. Apply saliva 

, to face mask— rub all around face plate, DO NOT ^SE (For preven- 
tive). 3. Fill mask with water and hold to face without strap. 
In chest oeep water, go under in vertical position and by tilting 
head from chest backwards push against upper edge of mask and ex- 
hale gently. Ccnpletely clear mask 3 out of 5 attenp-ts. VERTICAL 

JJ['^ ' , fi^^ iwk with water and hold to face without strap. 

W^ie in horizontal position, roll onto left shoulder pushing 
gr.nVly w . , right hand against side of mask and exhale gently. 
CoiTpietco.;, clear mask 3 out of 5 attenpts. HORIZONTAL ROLL. 5. 
Rapeat no. 3 with strap attached to back of head. 6. Repeat~o* 
^ with strap attached to back of head. _7. In 6 fiit of water, 
submerge to bottom of pool, by pinching nostrils, gently exhale in- 
to mask until you feel your ears equalize. Successfully equalize 
pressure in ^\ out of 5 attenpts. _8. In 9 feet of water repeat 

9. Repeat no. 3 in deep water. ^10. Repeat no. 4 in 

deep water. _ll. Throw irask into shallow water, submerge and put 
mask on. Complete vertical tilt clear in one breath, h out of 5 

attenpts. l^. Throw mask into shallow water, submerge and put 

mask on. Conplete horizontal roll clear in one breath 4 out of 5 
attejipts. 13. Same as 11 in 6 feet of water. m. Saire as 11 
m 9 feet ofwater. 15. San^ as 12 in 6 feet oFwater. 16 
Same as 12 in 9 feet oF water. — 

These specific contracts were explained and distributed to those 
students that had me^ nd corrpleted theARC advanced swirrmers 
level of mastery. One-fourth of the pool was nade available for 
these students to practice and corrplete the contracts. Students 
worked with partners and progressed through the contracts at their 
own rate. At the end of each class period, students dated and 
initialed the specific perfcrrrance objectives that had bev.i com- 
pleted and returned the contracts to their respective instructor. 
The students working on the contracts were not under the direct 
supervision of ^n instructor because nomal organized instruction 
was occurrLng in the remaining three-fourths of the pool with stu- 
dents working on their respective ARC swimming level. Reinfoi>ce- 
ment consisted of narking off the accorrplished objectives ard the 
freedom of working with another student without the direct super- 
vision of the teacher. 

Analysis of the TWo Sys"*-- 

After utilizifig the contingency management mc*. ' '. in '"everal dif- 
ferent classes that ranged in size from ten to thix .y-six people, 
the following advantages appear to be in order: 1) The students 
knew exactly what was expected of them; ?) The students seer^d 
highly motivated by the course fomat; 3) The ixiit fomat pr:> 
vided all students with seme success as well ris a challenge; 
4) Thie students were ab?e to progress at their ovv. rate; 5)''Ihe 
students were able to select their own learning activities and 
sequence of activities; 6) The students were forced to accept a 
degree of responsibility for leciming; 7) The unit fomat enpha- 
sized learning rather than teaching; 8) The unit format allowed 
students to work together or individually depending on tneir pre- 
ference; 9) The unit fonrat reduced tne amount of in-class time 
for managerial activities and increased the t^aoher's time spent 
as an agent of feedback; 10) The unit formdL enables administra- 




tors, supervisors and parents to know exactly what was expected 
and accoii?)lished by the students. 

^. juthor feels that some people might consider the following as 
disadvantages: 1) The performance objectives are tiire-consuming 
to write and they need constant revision and up-dating depending 
on the group you are working with; 2) The teacher may have to 
sperd a consid^jraJ^lo amount of time evaluating if the class is 
quxte large; 3) Some students may have problems interpreting the 
performaiice objectiv'es and nay be continually asking for teacher 
assistance; 4) Some students my take advantage of their freedom 
and behave inappropriately; 5) The teacher has to spend time 
developir,r instructional devices and media, i.e., court markings, 
hanging lopes, and loop fil;ns; 6) The teacher has to spend time 
keeping accurate records on student achievement. 

In alrrost all cases, students admitted that they enjoyed being in- 
volved in this modtl :,f instruction. The teachers involved in 
these units seemed -o be highly motivated in this format. Through- 
out the physical education literature, a case has beer built for 
inprovxng students » and teachers' attitudes toward.^ t:»e teaching/ 
leaniing process. It appears that this been accomplished in 
these teaching/ leai'ning situations. The students and teachers not 
only enjoyed the activities of gymnastics and skindiving, but also 
the teaching/learning process in general. Hopefully, these stu- 
dents developed "approach tendencies" for the specific activities 
and the overall learning process. 

Contingency mpjiageiment may not be panacea for all of the ills of 
your particular sit^jation but it nay offer some advantages for * 
you and your students. It appears to be an effective tool for 
uiproving the teaching/ learning process. Continued research ef- 
forts in this area are necessary to demonstrate the value of the 
model, for recognizing and understanding possible limitations and 
for making necessary changes. 
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innovation in Girls' Pliysical Education 
In New Trier Township 
High Schooi, Winnetica, iiiinois 1930 to 1960 

EmiM M. Fotoch 
109 Oodttr Hail 
NoitlMtsttni IMvsntty 
Boston, MA. 02115 

The tern innovation^ within the last decade « has become eone* 
thing of a household word. It has been considBred flQmonynoue with 
invention^ dieco^ZT'^ experifflant^ adi^ation^ change^ and novel idea. 
Todigr, conTerenoee on alnost aiy aubject from industry to education 
daaonstrate a preoccupation with nev ideas^ new methods^ new pro- 
grans. One has only to turn to such current publications as Toffler's 
Futxge ahock (I97li) to have reenforced the realisation that, although 
cfiange has alvaors existed, the processes truly are accelerating. 

The pxnrposos of this stui^r were to ideirtiiy innovations in a 
selected secondary school girls' i^sical education deoartment; to 
analyxe the procedtws ly which these innovations were* implemented; 
and to determine the roles of particular individuals or groups in 
the process of change. The following definition ly Miles (I96U) was 
used for the term innovation, i.e., a deliberate, novel, specific 
change which is thought to be more efficacious in accomplishing the 
goals of a system. 

Significance of the stu<^r is that since the late fifties there 
have been nunerous federal programs pnd much public support for in- 
novation in mary subject areas, but no st.udies were found which 
identified innovative practices in the field of plysical education 
for girls in the seccndaiy school, nor studies which contributed 
significant kncwledge to the implementation of innovation in this 
area. 

A literature review incl\ided school and community environments, 
innovations and innovators, barriers to change, and planning and 
effecting change • The following hypotheses were exanLned: 

1. A conmunlty which tends to be propitious to implementation of 
innovation will manifest the following characteristics: (a) most 
adult residents have education beyond hi^ school, (b) there is per- 
ceptible interest in education, (c) most residents own their own 
hones, (d) there are major religious sects and races represented, 

(e) there is increasing growth and proper'fy values are increasing, 

(f) there is competition with similar rival coranunlties for recogni- 
tion as being si^)erlor. 

2. The organizational climate of a school which tends to be pro- 
pitious to Implementation of innovation will manifest the followli^ 
characterlstlcst (a) there is a ftree flow of information, (b) there 
is an expectation of change which m^ develop into a chain reaction, 
(c) there is competition with rival schools for recognition as being 
ai^erlor, (d) the dally schedule allows time for processing of ideas, 
(a) there Is not complete freedom from internal fWction, (f ) the 
ackdnlstrator has been brought in from outside the immediate social 
listen, (g) most staff niembers have education beyond a bachelor's 
degree, (h) most teachers at the time of employment are under thirty 
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years of age and have had previous teaching experience, (i) eighty 
five percent of the students are college preparatory oriented, (j) 
I^.s of most students are above the national average. 
3. An innovative Physical Education Department i#ill have an actaln- 
istrator who manifests the following churacteri sties: (a) a chair- 
person with vigorous leadership ablUty, (b) a chairDcrson with 
professional as well as social contacts outside the immediate 
social system, (c) a chairperson who is practical as well as persis- 
tent in pursuing goals • 

Crtterla for Selection of Innovations : 
Practices originating in this particular school; practices pre- 
planned with the intent of accon^llshing educational goals more 
efficaciously J new practices which changed the existing order either 
spatially, temporally, or both; successful practices as judged ty 
retention of the practice for five years or longer. 

Assumptions : 

It was assuned that innovation was not confined to the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Girls; that particular individuals 
were influential in the process of implementing innovation; and 
that pflrticular fadUt^os and equipment contributed to the variety 
of innovations instituted. 

An historical description of the New Trier Township and th« 
origin and develoment of New Trier Township High School were pre- 
sented with a prologue of the first twenty-eight years of the school. 
The period 1930 to 196C was examined by decades thus permitting 
chronological treatment of the data and relationshlos of particular 
historical periods. 

A case stuc^r k-?roach was used for the study of innovation at 
New Trier for as Miles (I96h) succinctly stated: 

In the development of theoretical understanding there is 
no substitute for the close examination of concrete, 
particular situations. If we do not have a knowledge of 
acquaintance ortth the phenomena of interest, generaliza- 
tions are bound to be naive and theoiy shallow. 

Reasons for choosing New Trier were its prominence in the 
field of education; its excellence (Conant, I96I) as being one of 
the nation's "Ughthouse schools" Ughting the way toward educa- 
tional advancement; the writer's famiUarity with the school, and 
acquaintance with persons who agreed to lend invaluable historical 
documents to this endeavor. A key person consulted in this investi- 
gation was Iris Boulton who retired after 1*3 years at New Trier 
including tenure as chairperson of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls from 1935 to 1969 and as sponsor of the Girls' 
Athletic Association from 1927 through 1951*. 

New Tr'-er served a group of suburban towns and villages located 
Just north of the city of CWLcago along Lake Michigan. Its prox- 
imity t-» Chicago proved a natural attraction for many pro- 
fessionals. The enrollmaii^t grew trom 12 in 1901 to about 1*000 by 
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the late ilftiea. In 1965 the school was divided into two campuaes. 
Thia atud^ concerns the original acbool and campus. 

In order to compile a Hat of innovations, the following 
sources were used: "A Few HighUghts of Ity Career at New Trier/ ty 
Trie Boultonj Questionnaires sent to suburban school representaUves 
who chaired departments similar to that of New Trier? New Trier 
Student Handbooks, and Iris Boulton's personal collection of records. 
An opinlonnaire Hating these innovations was sent to 106 indL- 
▼iduals formerly or presently affiliated with Now Trier. They 
included present and former school board members, physical education 
staff, school acfciinistrators and students, primarily those who had 
been active in GAA* 

Views were solicited by requesting a rank ordering of the inno- 
vations with the option of adding to the list. Returns represented 
four categories! curricxaum, department work, special events, and 
OAA. Those receiving the greatest recognition were exanined in 
depth by means of personal interviews with nix former staff ar^bers. 
An examination or records of the school and township was made to 
provide a general description of the ccnmunlty and school. A pro- 
logue provided InfDncation on the origin of the school. 

NOTABLE POUNDATICNS 1901-1929 
A history of the GAA (Huff, 1935) related that in 1903 the 
girls' basketball team, using boys' rules, canpeted with other 
schools in the area. »QyTnnaslum» classes in 1907 included wanda, 
Indian clubs, rings and bnrs. Students and faculty engaged in ten- 
nis matches, ^jr 1912 more tennis courts were added as were a base- 
ball diamond, soccer field, football field, track and a natatorium. 
Qjr 1915 physical training had becone a four year requirement, in 
1926 plqrsical examinations were required. 

VARIETT, PARTICIPATION AND CHANCS 1930-1939 
Of tJie three decades of this stutftr, the thirties represented 
the greatest quantity and yariety of activities introduced. The 
curriculum included new forms of dance and swimming, a focua on 
posture and the origin of the adapted program. The introduction of 
the sophoacro coeducational dance classes, which later broadened 
into such coeducational classes as badminton and roller skating 
promoted the social aspects of plysli'^l education. 

Interschool competition for pirls was banned for the most part 
except for telegraphic meets and pluydays. A strong intramural 
program provided opportunity for competition, A new pool was added 
in 1936. Important to the department staff were the compilation of 
a department manual, installation of the JCardex for record keeping 
and in 1939 the initiation of a concentrated double period for 
pJ^y^slcal education for girls, twice per week. 

EXPANSION AND ENRICHMENT 191*0-1919 
^ 191x3 nearly every student participated in the intramural 
orogram. No diminishing of offerings was evidenced. Additional 
activities introduced were conditioning, tumbling, exercises and 
physical fitness, exhibiting some influence of the war years. 
Students gained new leadership roles as swim assistants and members 
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of the Fool Guard* Enrichnent ranged from oerformances ly visiting 
tennis professionals to demonstrations of ballet and square dance 
ly di sting xzl shed groupsc 

STABILIZATION AKD RENOVATION 19$0-1960 

The fifties were characterized by substantial growth and pre- 
dictions of even greater enrollment* Tfie cGnimunity decided on ex- 
pansion of existing facilities* Additional teaching stations, and 
more locker and storage facilities resulted* Athletic fields were 
also added* There was no cut-back in program but fewer new activi- 
ties were added* Letter grades and credit verc awarded consistent 
with other departments* 

A film made hy the Athletic Institute indiuted scenes from New 
ruler's physical education orogram for girls* Highlights of the 
fe'cade included a visit by the Scottish Hockey Team and Life Maga- 

(Oct. 16, 1950) printed a feature article on the school* 
staff meeting agenda indicated provision of a department library 
for both faculty and students, and significant concern for publicity 
given the Kratis-Wcber physical fitness studies was noted* Instruct- 
ors wore required to write course outlines and daily lesson plans. 

REFLECTIONS Hi THE PAST 

Of the 106 opinlonnalres mailed, 50 were returned* Each de- 
cade was represented as were the categories, GAA, other students, 
staff, school board, and administrators* From this information 
several innovations were chosen and considered in depth in order to 
determine how, why, and by whom they were introduced*. JkpresentatiVB 
of those innovations which gained most recognition were: the 
adapted program and medical classification; posture pictures; the 
double gym period; several from the area of swimming, i.e., swim 
assistant?.*., life saving, water demonstrations; operation of the 
intramuTfc'.e through a student managing system; dance demonstration; 
and department innovations such as the compiling of a manual, a 
Kardex system for records, and staff committee re spcnsi bill ties* 

Personal interviews with fonn-^r swaff were conducted to gain 
further Information, In general the response to these interviews 
was as follows: fl) Parents and community supported the program of 
the Department of Physical Education for Girls* (2) Iris Booiton, 
department hend, was nhr^zd most often as instigator or assumed in- 
stigator of innovations. (3) The top adninistrators had supported 
the program even though they were criticized at times for that 
stand* (1a) Those who ml.^ht be considered in lower administrative 
positions and iscme teachers in other departments apparently opposed 
particular innovations such as the double physical education period* 

CCNCLUSIOJJS 

Hypotheses were supported ly the data except for two sub-points 
Figures were not available to substantiate age and experience of all 
New Trier teachers at time of e^Tiployment* However, within the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Girls this point was confirmed* 
The supposition that eighty-five percent of students would be col- 
lege preparatory oriented w68 not supported over all the yeers of 



tha sttj^r, TMs number was appropriate for the decade of the flftice 
and in soae years reached the 90 percent fLgure, 

Characteristics of an organization determine the amount of 
change which wlU take place. Where there is expectation of change, 
Innovationflouriahes. If an innovation is approved and accepted 
It prompt other changes, thus bwllding ciGnentut for change. 

It is apparent that successful educational innovation requires 
a ccwplex se; of conditions. Nrv Trier was located in a growing 
coBWunity where there was not c-^:^ expectation of change, but 
expectation of jccellence. Where income and education of residents 
is high it is UkeOy they will lend financial si^sport. Mutual trust 
between MKmunity and school allows a high degree of autonoov for 
specialists J and enables them to initiate change. 

Awareness and recognition of needs on the part of innovators, 
ffif 'fcility for conminicatlng effectivaiy are essential. Sensi- 
tivity to the best time for introducing change should not be under- 
estimated, niese attributes, fran all indications, characterized 
the department head in girls' physical education. It aupears that 
innomion begins at the top but the "top" may be the ciwmunity, 
the a*dnl8tration, or the department chairperson. In any event, 
all of these nust si^jport the change. 

Interestingly, the greatest nuaber of innovations in the New 
Trier program was initiated when the school enrollment was less 
tnan 3,000 and the Bta£f numbered ten or less. The imolication 
seems to be that it is easier to initiate change in a small, cohe- 
sive, growing organization than to convince a large n«aber of staff 
and studsnts that change is essential. 

However, it probably is most interesting to note that practicea 
Demg promoted today, and even mandated, bear a great resemblance to 

:?'!r*i^'^i"*r'^'*^^ y^^^ ago at New Trier. 

Adapted physical education has gained national prominence and sa>- 
port as have coeducational physical education and Ufetime activi- 
ties. Fitness and coxiditioning are recognized as not only benefi- 
cial, but essential. Modular schediOing oai-allels to som extent 
v.ne ictea behind the double gymnasium period. So by reflectimr on 
the past it is possible to find something almost newl 
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The Women's ^mming Association Of New York: 
The Golden Years, 1920-1940 

Htrold A. Urck 
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Th«! Women's Svlsmlng Association (WSA) of New York provided 
American Wdsen with their first opportunity to train for national 
and international competition under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion founded and developed by women. Charlotte Epstein assembled 
key swimming enthusiasts and on October 20, 1917 the Association 
was officially organized. (3) Several women coaches from New 
York City and approximately fifty members of the National Women's 
Llfesaving League were also in attendance at the initial meeting. 
The founding members agreed to promote Interest in swimming, 
provide instruction in all phases of aquatics, and offer oppor- 
tunlt\e8 for competition. The WSA was almost immediately ready 
to enter the competitive arena when Claire Galligan, Lucy Freeman, 
Josephine Bartlett, and Charlotte Boyle, some of the most out- 
standing swlnmers of the llfesaving League, joined the new organi- 
zation. Chorter members elected to offices were Ida Koverman, 
President; Charlotte Epstein, Vice-President; Elizabeth Fisher, 
Treasurer; Elsie Viets and Francis Ricker, secretaries. (7) By 
192A the Association had clearly defined its mission stated in 
the Confltitution and By-Laws; "The purpose of this Association 
shall be to teach swimming and all branches of aquatics to women 
and girls, to encourage its practice and to promote competition 
therein." (1, p. 3) 

The organizational structure of the Association strongly 
supported their competitive objective. A fifteen member Board 
of Governors directed the club's activities. They conducted and 
supervised the general business of the Association, authorized 
the expenditure of funds, and received and acted upon committee 
reports. The powerful competitive sports comnittee had control 
of all competiti\e activities, identified candidates for team 
membership, and directed the training program. (1, pp. 6-7) 

WSA Headquarters 

The WSa's headquarters consisted of several rented pools in 
New York City for the first twelve years of its existence. Per- 
manent headquarters were established March 15, 1929. Located at 
204-6 East 77th Street in the city (3) the four story brick 
building was built at a cost of 0150,000.00 and represented the 
latest design of its day. The New York Times described i^s 
beauty: 

...the pool is lofty occupying the space of £hree floors. 
High skylight windows extending across the entire... end 
admit the sunshine in fair weather.... The floor and 
lower part of the side walls.*. are in cream colored 
tiles also trimmed in pale green. The pool. . .affords 
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even footing for 15 feet at the shallov end... for 
beginners... then the bottom shelves down gradually 
so that a deeper 60 foot course is available for 
advanced pupils and proficient svinaners. The pool 
Is equipped with regulation 3 and 10 foot spring 
boards for fancy diving.... a balcony surrounds the 
natatorlum at the height of the second floor, pro- 
viding p^'- xiatlons for spectators.... (11) 

Spacious dressi--^ rooms occupied almost the entire ground floor. 
The remaining space consisted of a foyer, offices, reception 
area and lounge. According to The Times , It was the first build- 
ing of Its kind established for the express purpose of housing a 
women's swimming club. (11) 

Although the highly motivated naiads were destined to become 
mtensly comvetltlve, they were reminded of their expected demea- 
nor summarized in the genteel motto, "good sportsmanship is 
greater than victory." (5) Elsie Vlets Jennings, recalling the 
meaning of that motto some fifty years later in an interview with 
the authors, clung to the pre-Lombardlan belief that "it was 
better to be a good loser than a good winner." (3) 

AAU-WSA Feud 

Six years after its inception the Association's Board of 
Governors realized their actions were not entirely autonomous. 
In the spring of 1923 the National Registration Committee of the 
Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) ruled that no American athletes 
would be permitted to compete abroad. The Union believed that 
lengthy trips would detract from Olympic preparation, therefore, 
world class swimmers Helen Walnwright, Alleen Rlggln, and 
Gertrude Ederle were ordered to cancel their planned trip to 
England. Association spokeswoman Charlotte Epstein appealed to 
the AAU Board of Governors to reverse its action but the Union 
refused. The WSA had agreed to compete in seventeen meets 
between May 28, and June 30, 1923. The club promised a strong 
fight in an attempt to reverse the AAU ruling. On May 3, 1923 
patrons of the New York Times read: "One of the stormiest bat- 
tles in the history of the AAU is assured." (8) 

In spite of the club's strong objections the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the AAU voted to sustain the decision of the National 
Registration Committee. (4) The WSA defied the AAU's decision 
and continued plans to send their swimmers to Europe. On May 16, 
1923 the three naiads and fchelr chaperone, Charlotte Epstein, 
sailed for England. (9) The swimmers, however, abruptly ended 
their summer swimming tour when the AAU demanded that they return 
to the United States. 

In a move to become self-governing the Association approved 
tentative plans in November, 1924 to form a national federation 
of women's aquatic clubs. They had already assisted with the 
organization of women's swimming clubs in a number of cities, and 
Charlotte Epstein propot^d that a national organization be formed 
which would control womens' swimming in the United States. (10) 
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Although having enthusiastic Intentlonj and an established local 
organlay.tlon, the WSA never succeeded In controlling women's 
WxJOBlng in the United States. The powerful Amateur Athletic 
Onion had assumed cor^trol of women's swlimfting in November, 1914 
and did not relinquish its national control. (6, p. 20) 

The Golden Yea rs 

The zoU'-i years of the WSA were from 1920 to 1940 during 
whlrh time the winged-foot orgmlzatlon launched Aaerlca Into 
national ;^Td intern^.tlonal swimming prominence. At the helm wa^ 
Louis rie Brada Handiey,.the renouned swimming authority. Handl,-y 
coached rhe club from its inception until his death in -^956 He' 
like ether Association workers, received no compensation for 

^"^^""^ coaching and talented swimmers enabled 
tne WSA to enter International competition in 1920. America's 
first distaff Olympic swimming and diving team was strengthened 
by members of the famed New York swimming group. Six of the 
fifteen team delegation were WSA members. American women, com- 
peting In the Antwerp Olympic Games of 1920, primarily because 
of performances by WSA swimmers and divers, achieved unprece- 
dented success. American dlstaffers In their Olympic debut won 
four of the five aquatic titles. America's first Olympic swim- 
ming champion, Ethelda Blelbtrey won gold medals In two Individ- 
ual events and one team event while fourteen year old Alleen 
Riggln, also a WSA member, won the Olympic fancy diving crown. 

During the Association's twenty "golden years" twenty-five 
Olympic team berths were claimed by the New York based club. In 
some Instances the same swimmer competed In multiple events The 
New York Club launched America Into Olympic prominence by clearly 
dominating the 1920, 1924, and 1928 Games. America's second 
Olympic swimming and diving appearance In Paris during 1924 
established America as a power among the world's naiads. The 
United States claimed five of the six titles In swimming and both 
diving events. WSA swimmer and future conqueror of the English 
channel, Gertrude Ederle led the United States by winning one 
gold and two bronze medals. Alleen Riggln, in her second Olympic 
appearance became the only member of the United States squad ever 
to win swimming and diving medals In the same Olympics. She won 
a sliver medal In fancy diving and a bronze medal In the back- 
\stroke. The only double achievement of Its kind was captured by 
Helen Walnwrlght when she won sliver medals for fancy diving In 
1920 and swimming in 1924. Gertrude Ederle, Helen Wainwrlght, 
and Martha Norellus swept the four hundred meters freestyle. 
Thfilr finish marked the first and only time In Olympic history 
that all three swimmers came from the same club— the WSA. Amer- 
ica s third Olympic swimming and diving delegation collected five 
of seven gold medals at the Amsterdam Olympics In 1928. Seven of 
the eighteen team members were from the WSA. From 1920 to 1936 
WSA swimmers and divers accounted for seven Individual gold 
medals and had at least one swimmer on three championship four 
hundred meter relay teams. They won four sliver medals and four 
bronze medals. The New Yorkers boasted that they could have, as 
a single club, won the Olympic competition In 1920 and 1924, and 
perhaps they could have. 
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Through the sports section cf The Kew York Times and The Ke v 
York Herald readers were continually Inforined of the WSA's activ- 
ities. Some of America's most superb swimmers and divers, 
trained bv the faoed distaff swlnrolng organization, made swimming 
news. Names like Certrude Ederle, Eleanor Holm, '^rtha Norelius, 
Alice Lord, and Helen Wilnwrlght dominated the sporLs pages. 
From 1920 to 1940, WSA swimmers held 111 n.3tional outdoor records 
and 64 national Indoor records, Thev ostah U.shed 17 woj Id rec- 
ords btj.ween 1920 c?nd 1936, From 1925 to 1940 the WSA was the 
power to be challr^ged at the AAU's National Swimming and Diving 
Championships. Nine outdoor and indoor championships werv claim- 
ed in this fifteen >ear s;ian. 

Decline of jth_e JWSA 

By the late 1920*s the production of Olvmplc caliber swimmers 
and divers began shifting to other parts of the country. in 
1944, the WSA shared the domination of women's swimming with the 
Riviera Swimmlr ^ Club of Indianapolis and the Multnomah Club of 
Portl'ina. Co 1 1 l^r ' s Magaz 1 n e referred to the women's swimming 
powers as the "Big Three." Uo longer did the WSA enjoy the 
status associated with being America's number one swimming power. 
The advent of ,\Al' age-group swimming competition in 1951 and its 
national implementation In 1952 furthered women's competitive 
swimming in the United States. In 1960 Barbara Nullmeyer and 
Mary Ruddy, In m unsuccessful attempt, became the last WSA mem- 
bers to try out for an Olympic team. (2) In that same year the 
powerful Santa Clara Swim Cluh under the tutelage of Ceorge 
Haines resumed the production of Olympians. 

On September 30, 1974 the Women's Swimming Association of 
New York officiaMv disbanded rfter fifty-seven years of exist- 
ence. According to Elsie Viets Jennings and Handley's successor, 
Marie Claidlnl, the closing was due to four factors: 

1. The L^orlinfng membership meant less financial support, 

2. Property taxes were continually increasing and the 
swimming pool hecame too costly to operate, 

3. Parents, coiuerned for their children's safetv, were 
reluctant to permit travel to the city for practice, and 

^* . Crowth of other clubs In the region, staffed by an in- 
creasing numher of qualified coaches, offered easier 
access for increasing numbers of swimmers. (2) 

A prominent era In the development of women's swimming in 
the United States had conie to a close. However, the purpose of 
the Women's .Swlmmlnj; Association was a very functional one in 
that aside from encouraging participation in «i socially accept- 
able competitive outlet for women in the 1920's, women's com- 
petitive swimming was elevated to a new level of public con- 
sciousness through the production of Olympic caliber swimmers. 
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Women In Physical Education and Sports 
At Centre College from 1860 to 1978 

Cmitt Coltogt 
DamrUto. Ktotocfcy 40422 



Centre College of Kentucky, a siiall liberal arts college In 
Damrllle, va9 chartered In 1819 for sen only. Higher education 
for vonen was not available In the Centre area until a charter for 
an Institute for youn«^ ladles was granted to a group of business- 
■en in Danville m 1854. This Institution later became Caldwell 
College. In tiae, Caldwell College became Kentucky College for 
Woven. In 1926, this school ' i ;^me the Woman's Division of Centre 
College. Gradually, the Woman'^ Division was integrated with the 
Men's division and by 1966, Centre College was a full-fledged co- 
educational institution. 

This study was designed to trace the history of the physical 
education program for women and their participation in competitive 
sports ap Centre College from 1860-1978. Efforts were made to 
present significant events in the history of sports- participation 
by these studeirr^s as they reflected cultural changes and national 
trends in physical education and sports for women. 

Sports have long been a tradition of the men at Centre. 
The first intercollegiate football game in the South was played 
between Centre College and Transylvania University in 1880. The 
goldsn era of football at Centre was in the early 1920' s when the 
"Praying Colonels" upset the mighty Harvard team 6-0 on October 29, 
1921 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Football is still a part of the 
Saturday afternoon tradition at Centre. In written accounts of 
the founding and history of Centre College, the men's athletic 
programs have received considerable attention, but no history has 
been found which included any mention of the sports participation 
by Centre women. In fact, few h''.'>nories have been written any- 
where shout women in sports anr aical education. 

In 1930, Dorothy AinswortK concluded that the carlfer 
physical education programs in twelve selected women's colleges 
provided exercisjss entirely for the purpose of improving and main- 
taining the health of the students, but that in the twentieth cen- 
tury, there was a trend toward including sports activities that 
mora nearly met the educ ational go ^n of mental, moral and social 
development. The earliest sports activity in which college women 
psrticipated was horseback riding. This appeared at Elmira in 
1859. Following this, croquet, walking, bowling end bicycling 
were populsr among the female sex. Tennis and archery emerged in 
the 1870's and were soon followed by basketball and volleyball. 

This study of the :^rogram at Centre College is divided into 
four time periods. The first period prior to 1901 coincides with 
the latter Victorian era. It was a period of organization and 
growth for Caldwell College. The second period, 1901-1926, in- 
cludes the period of World War I and the passage of the nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Caldwell College became the 
Kentucky Collage for Women during this period. The third period 
spans the years from 1926-1959. In 1926, the Kentucky College for 
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Women became the Woman's Division of Centre College. The philo- 
sophical creed of the Women's Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Foundation was a strong Influence during this period. A 
movement toward equality and opportunity In physical education and 
sports characterizes the fourth period , 1959 to 197S. 

1860-1901; The major concern during those early school days 
for young women was the health of the student. Physical education 
was mentioned In the very first catalog 06 the school along with s 
rule which stated that ''young ladles are required to exercise on 
the verandas, or out-of-doors every morning and evening." In 
1861, Dlo Lewis opened his Normal Institute for Physical Education 
In Boston where he taught activities called "Light Gymnastics". 
These exercises were designed for flexibility more than strength. 
In 1865, the system of light gymnastics was Introduced at 
Rockford, Vassar and Elmlra. That same year, Octavla Gould, In- 
structor of Light Gymnastics and Physical Culture, Introduced 
this system at Caldwell College. This was continued until 1870. 

In 1885, Baron Nils Posse, a graduate of the Royal Central 
Institute of Gymnastics In Sweden, was hired to teach twenty-five 
women Instructors the Swedish system of gymnastics In Boston. 
Eight years later. Baron Posse's lessons were Included In the 
Physical Culture program at Caldwell College. 

Caldwell College, although only a good preparatory or fin- 
ishing school for young ladles, seems to have provided a program 
In physical education which often paralleled that of the more 
prestigious Eastern schools for young women. 

1901-1926 ; From 1901-1910, physical education was taught by 
the elocution Instructor whose primary Interest was elocution; 
however. It was during this period that sports became popular as 
extracurricular activities. This sports movement, led by the 
eastern women *s colleges, soon spread across the land. The first 
Athletic Association was organl;^ed at Caldwell College In 1901. 
In 1903, Emma Hanna came to Caldwell College from Mt. Holyoke to 
tesch mathematics. With the help of Edith Vaughan, modern lan- 
guage instructor, she organized two basketball teams at Caldwell 
College. The Klckapoos, a team composed of local girls, competed 
In a series of games with the Tuscarofas, a team of girls who 
lived on campus. A championship game was. played at the end of 
the season. The Tuscaroras won this first game, which was played 
out-of-doors in late November. Spalding's rules, published In 
1901, were used. According to these rules, there were six play- 
ers on a team and the court was divided Into three zones. 

The Tuscaroras won again In 1905. The girls abandoned 
Spalding's rules after one year as being too restrictive and 
plsyed by the rules used by the Centre College men, and that year, 
for the first time, men were admitted to the game as spectators. 

The competition between the town girls and the house girls 
reached such Intensity around 1906 that the college administration 
took measures to change the structure to Interclass competition 
and to change the names of the teams to the Cherokces (classes 
graduating In odd number years) and the Wahpanoochles (even num- 
ber) . Competition between these two teams continued until 1915. 

The first Intercollegiate basketball team competed In 1915- 
16, and the catalog was very explicit In Its rules and regulations 
concerning participation. The team record for that first year was 
8-1. With the birth of the varsity team came the death of the 
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Cherokees and the Wahpanoochies; however, new intramural teams 
with new names evolved after a couple of years and soon intercol- 
legiate basketball was abandoned. 

After 1911, the physical education program was stronp:ly in- 
fluenced by Dr. Dudley Sarr.ent and one of his students, Delphlne 
Hanna, who taught at Oberlin College. Except for two years, all 
of the physical education teachers from 1910-1926 were graduates 
of Oberlin College or other Midwestern colleges. 

In the twelve colleges studied by Ainsworth, activities other 
than gymnastics were first mentioned on the physical education 
program between 1906 and 1925 (1:31). Field hockey and tennis 
were included in the program at Caldwell College in 1911. 

From 1920-1926, the stated goal of the Athletic Association 
was to provide an opportunity for every girl to participate in 
sports and each student was expected to spend one hour a day in 
the gymnasium or out-of-doors. 

Until the beginning of the sports movement, women had only 
been allowed to participate in physical activity for health 
reasons. The demand for competition and increased participation 
came from the students themselves. The interest was so intense, 
hovever, that many school officials became concerned about the 
effect that this would have on the students. The passing of the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution may have contributed to 
the enthusiasm of the girls and the concern of the administration. 
Despite any social influences chat might have affected the trends, 
women leaders attempted to avoid the mistakes made by the men in 
their athletic programs. In 1917, the American Physical Education 
Association appointed a committee on Women's Athletics to "direct, 
safeguard and promote sports activities for girls and women.'* The 
concern of the committee had f ar-reachinjr effects, thus the highly 
emphasized young varsity basketball team at Kentucky College for 
Women disappeared almost as quickly as it appeared and was replac- 
ed by the *'more wholesome" interclass competition. In April 1926, 
a Women's Division of the National Amateur Athletic Foundation 
was formed. This group presented a platform of standards for 
women's competition that favored competition for the enjoyment of 
the sport and that de-emphasized spectator sports, awards of 
extrinsic value, teams Involved in the dangers of travel, and gate 
receipts. Before this group was formed, Kentucky College for 
Women was in line with its entire platform. 

1926-1959 : May festivals, carnivals, circuses and vaude- 
villes were popular at the V/oman's Division of Centre College 
during this period. These provided opportunities to demonstrate 
athletic skills for an audience when spectator sports were not 
approved. They were also necessary as monev-making projects if 
the women were to have the equipment and facilities necessary for 
an active program. This was generally the case in women's 
colleges during the first half of the twentieth century. 

During the thirties, black serge bloomers and white middy 
blouses were replaced by short gym suits, and the intramurals 
flourished. In the mid-thirties, the Kentucky Federation of 
Women's Athletic Associations was organized. This organization 
sponsored annual and semi-annual play days. The purpose of the 
organization was to "create a friendly rivnlr- among the colleges 
In Central Kentucky.*' 

The social affairs connected with the plsv day were very much 
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a part of the event; e,R., at rtir^. aanual pLsy day held at Centre 
In 19A1, the teams were tre.i - -o Icinch at the Country Club and 
tea at the end of the day, in.: y^r f-sstUd hockey at the Unlver- 
islty of -Kentucky In 19A4, tiu. r . ^ ^3 vr.re pirwen lunch and 
tickets to the University of -..v ay v^sue West Virginia foot- 
ball ^ame. Play days and the re^aced iftjcial evenrs continued 
throus;hout the fortie^jk^. 

The Women's Atactic As'<oct2f:ion niaoasored intramural con- 
tests in sixteen different op.i?rc3 durims? c3iis period. They also 
organized hikes and danc/? fetes . Clojr daaciny* was popular and was 
often mentioned as entet tdinn-m durlmE :jja.lf time of the champion- 
ship basketball frames. Inter-i^x aisr ^aaarrriclpation were especiall 
high during this period and Cj^ts .aluatcae •.-'^rre quick to respond wlirr. 
enthusiasm about the iaporta^'rrrr -of snnr^ : participarlon during 
their college years. 

1959-1978 ; The scConJ hm^-A: cr rwr^tieth century was one 
of rapid change. Centre Collwe^ accr^niJ a ttnw curri;:ulum and a 
new calendar. Th<r women's cant*. as Twas abrt^iKioned atad the students 
were moved across town to new jlldircs .jix the farmer men's cam- 
pus. An expansive building pr-^rr-air «st uKtiertakEn. A former hipr 
school building was converted . nzc a -?»«ciiit:y for rvhysical educa- 
tion for Centre women. The ccr-p.rrs the :?tud«=s changed a*; 
world situations changed. As &^ 4wwn i aj gu students -ccame involvec — 
at times fightinr the system as r 'F^rected their J.ves, and at 
other times getting involved wirr ,^ sTsresr to r*»Ke c.^^inges. 

Women demanded opportm=xri££ ' ^ ".rticipat^^rSTr. viclllatlnr 
between emulating the men's -Tsirr»»»i cr££„-tinp a vosEzm's pr^- 

il^ram. The leaders in the prrwcra: r:-- - rrsi s pert^ .s^periencen 
frustrations, hard work, coc^-irSant .-ja^ rr^nes and ^^rrsoreal revrards 
vixlxh were usually of an iTErrmAlc -:Hnrr 

U^il 1964, each womar tr ^ -as — v^- '-^d -1 -rakie a cla?.* 
±n basf^- activities or bod; -ic*-., iLuiu e or r>'*l^?*TE- a team 

8p*rt,.-.:336 individual sport w •*"*wt±n. . Stx s^ttresc^er^ of 
phvsiscf-— education were reei^r* at. a 1^'-^^ Ey .96"". cnnly fou.- 
8 wior: , B_^t of physical educs:^!^ .w^r^ '^■n'-.Trcd aitd nlz all 
cOaasec ,'ere coeducational. *;fnrttt:.' y 'wiUd selecrt a: ---Tnblnatic:: 
of act! 'les co meet the r -"\i- n 1<?76. ail '*nses we^e 

•peaed) nien and women on^_cot ir?.'i i K 15^- A v~-^rTsquif 
mmt: dopted by the Col^^ 1^/ 11^7' Insti^iSK^ of tfc- 

aaec:::^^^^ ^stec: previously tian*il. -r.^>Hjran - fonaires^- that eacr- 

trsmeti Je^mscrate a profic:iefiC s swinnrrTTr., cor 

i^ltece . f(//4t S^id course, and a h-* ar:*€ in an incrridual 

^fiOTt, ;3s>ort and a non- - rt^*^ : - : ve activity sucui as dar- ^ 

^^gywHtaS^*^ / ' 

In^^^flHtesLS continued i ;>oirr.. :iirin«» this r^riod aiunr 

i^ih tht 'uji*ii2g Interest 1.. inntairr.uL.afe: .jte corapetitinn Inrerr 
/.^.i Legia**" flasket ball and fieli-ai hisr-- c*' ims were organized i*: 
i- ^^, ar^ts-BBSS team in 1965 — tsx/ f:^l<l team :*n 1972 anc a 
Mfbali zaan-in 1978. Sines • ;5Pa^ have h^^n Invited t » 

WMiBte CTt the swimming, cros- - iry, soccer ano t^ot? teams wdJ:h 
Ihtf' men. 

Centre Is a member of the N^^vtiisar^' n of Intercollerlate /terh- 
i.»^ics for Women (AIAW) and a c :ari^ TWMober of the Kentucky 
■•en's Intercollegiate Confere. OvWIO ^ Centre women have 
nmpeted in both state and natioiaal cH%«if'*lonships 

Physical educators, through rrhe , have continued to c 
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direction for quality prograna for wiamKi ^tk the fcxtis ar rhe In- 
dividual participant wioose prlnaarv r-.le ^ «? % colleper3taitenc. This 
has always been che ph±losophy of C College repardlis: its 

sports program fcr women, and saiice *orl4 Var II, for: aeai, <»lso. 

Summary . Tr::e purpose of tiais fats been to r ' ^t-** :he 

history of che u-'«en's physical ^ducaattow anil sports jv t^ i ' ..^i at 
Centre College. The history be^n wtuci che iounding tt Lfairierson 
Female Institute a school for ^poung s!?lrILs i±ri Danville:. :^zrtucky, 
which over a peic d of time te:. iwe tbt female sector 3of Tjantre 
College of Kent*^:^^. 

The contetfr r. the physt:««l feauc rrrtrrm pcTJ^ram was iesrmlned 
by examining tK,. >.ool cataUojriies e»nd sooks an the hiartttrr of 
physical educat • It was »cessa". v ed yel^ extensively- cm year- 
books, questlmrfM^Ws, and tslervlews vlch alhsnnae to dei=ad.ne 
the role of co^ic "IrLve spor=a In th«e school program. 

With facul-- .ambers recrrulted -Jrm schoals that wei^ leaders 
In the professl-'fi, ihe women rsf Caltiwell College, Kencnckr Tollege 
for Women and C^iaxtre College seccr to have alvo^s had a pJrvrizcal 
education progs=sm based on cbe cunrreTit ph:lloso^hy of che usri-. In 
the nineteenth --enturv, the -physlra.'- ^ucaticvr rropram at .jldwell 
College closel Da mV l f^le d rhe prc/rraaw iT» tjtie mre prestr=;ous 
Eastern schooia 'or yoim^ la.v^les. ')r'zph: .» !l.i-T-a, chaln«r of the 
physical educ2Cr:i^v. lepaxtnen: ^t ^HM rlff- t-nfluenced he Trrrn^ram 
In the early 3w»^r ^.is ri3T3usrh "^er cuden ^ who vsere a^volnt^td to 
teach at Kentnn ill&re frrr Vaoi^^n^ 

Through tv- -^arrs. rhe '^rajhasas caa«h?«(J from exc^isc- fcur its 
health value t>. ac-jir:nr3es or th«lr e<!^cacionnI yalue-. ^he trro- 
gram, which at -.ne r^aan ccos^iiaflf. ' eatlnsiy of p^yanas ti rr., devel- 
oped Into a wt-e ranpt^ nf sctv . • es fov health, leisure clme- 
personal safer:'/, and n.ie edv/r*«n^iial Koals of team play. 

The competitive snorts r^roetracJ* '^A^ not in existence xfarcB 
the twentieth century Bastw-.^!! us Introducred to the rlrljs In 
1904 and the enthusla^ vmi\ aroari- : frwr tine beginning. "Thm^ 
first Intercollegiate -eacr ccow-ect; froia t- 19:7. As: school 

officials and profess.-.-fjmC *«»»«m3*»^. ane pqfi^cenaed about the impact 
of professionalism ir z.±7^ cdwpetltivp sprrrs, the x-ntesrsaH^- 
glate team-iwas replace: in:t \^i2nnmi I twrais. Uf.-^h Intrraw.; al 
champ 1 on sh±=3 as the hx^a-wrr; coa'., maintaining .interest vas Jiirr 
creaslngly ilfflcult. To sacrlsf* this rneed, pl^y dsiys bCN^tR 
popular, rmese existed hkt :~ the aeeofid half i»f the tweittrte--^ 
century when the women aanxr "fflrmed i^tt^ fi'vTll^y/- ate teams aat 
competed In regular seaHrm sc '^ules. 

Prior to 1960, the r-rojerjat usuaUJj- ttnclixdr - either intrranioral 
or Intercollegiate team?— ntn both. -Wit^h cR*r o .^set of cof«c?<»M»-- 
porary Intercollegiate 'rass, the Imtrawural prosrram contsmue to 
grow with an emphasis c-. ^mcldjm " "Mvort Jolrles for stmEBtitf of 
all skill levels. 

Opportunities fo- coispffrlcior, s^vorts w^ra not al»rvB sup- 
ported with coney, st-ff, :r . Uctty bist tU^ students competed 
In spice of these Inadcquaciips . Stmderf: Intaresn In atK^!:J.cs Is 
not sudden or new — Ir has b«fr: In t'he ts*^': cjrif each generncion of 
young womer.. at least tor rw |j*8t cen v. 

»eferencv 

1. Alnsworth, Doroth . Tht trr r P^sjx Educ:?r-i^ tn Col - 

leges for Women V*^ ^-^ ^rk. -i. 9arnes Cc 930, 



Women's Equity Movement in Sports 
At a Large University: 
A Movement Within a Movement, 1970-1977 

Anae 6. logram 
Physlctf Education. RacreatiM and Heaitt Building 
UnhrareHy of Maryland 
Collage Park. Maryland 20742 

Prologue 

As a prelude to the extraordinary change in sport programs for 
women on the University of Maryland campus, unusual campus upheavals 
took place. Student riots over the continued war in Vietnam, and 
other issues, occurred spring of 1970, 1971, and 1972. These dis- 
turbances brought the National Guard to the campus which was put 
under curfew. Charles Bishop came as the new chancellor summer of 
1970 and campus re-organization began. Unusual social conditions 
drew women together to form a Women's Caucus (1971) and, aided by 
the Human Relations Office, created 1970, the caucus confronted the 
administration with the urgent need for the university to be more 
responsive to needs, interests and aspirations of women students. 
If^JS^'^^^J?^''''?'^^ started in society at large with the emergence 
of and Itomen's Equxty Action League rather than in the athletic 
arena and feminists served as the "cutting edge" that provided lead- 
ership towards new concepts about women's roles and aspirations. 

The Period 1971-72 

The fall of 1971, the newly formed Women's Caucus chaired by 
Nancy Anderson of the OepartKent of Psychology first met, and women 
began to think of themrolves as a viable political force. The cul- 
mination of the productive school year for women was the meeting 
between the Women's Caucus Committee and Chancellor Bishop. The 
connittee presented Dr. Bishop with a list of requested actions: to 
investigate and publish the conditions and status of women on the 
caa^ms and to create an advisory council on women's studies to de- 
velop courses for sn interdisciplinary women's studies program. 

Oi the :.:itional level, one of the most change producing pieces 
Of legislation to ever appear was passed on June 23, 1972, Title IX 
of the Education Amendments Act. ' conference, '»Women and Sport" 
,Kas held at Penn State the summer of 1972, and research papers con- 
cerning women in sports and athletics were presented."' In 1971 and 
1972, the Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW) 
itions*^^^"^ as an association to regulate women's athletic compet- 

Yearly Events of 1973 

Women won the right to control th<5iir own reproductive systems 
when abortion was legalized. The fledfjling Association for Inter- 
collegiate Athletics for Women was not allowing women with scholar- 
S^A^M^CnSn'^i^^P*^'' ^^^^ sponsored contests. The Kelleymer vs. 
NBA, AAHPER, DGWS, NAPECW, AIAW and FAPHCV case developed when 
students, recipients of athletic scholarships at Marymount College, 
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a Lit fn^.. n P»'y""l. education and the school tennis coach filed 
a suit in the U.S. District Court for Southern Florida. The AIAW 
rules that prevenci.-d women holders of scholarships from participatine 
in AIAW sponsored contests were ruled illegal by NEA lawyers becausC' 
.,^tr!trj discriminatory towards women athletes." Sports 111- 

H|tr|te^3ran a tnree part series "Women in Sport" in May a nSIu^e 

Chancellor Charles E. Bishop. December 3, 1973, established the 
Commission on Women's Affairs charged with the responsibility to 

Identify unique problems facea by women on this campus and pro^se 
solutions to them." This action resulted from pZise tha? h^L 
nade to the Women's Caucus, m December 1973. Ca?] G. Croyder a 
concerned parent of a female student. Paige CroTnt=r, enrolled at the 
University of Maryland, filed a formal complaimr o^der Tit e IX 
^r.'r n!*"* University cf Maryland with the Office of Civil Rights 
nfJnf "^P^^f"" °f ""l^^h. Education and Welfare (HEWJ. The com- 
plaint charged gross discrimination against women in the area of 
intercollegiate sports. Mr. Croyder was the father of five girls 
and he wan ed them to pa«icipate in high caliber-athletic exper! 
lences Willie in college. He had observed that young men gifted in 
athletics received numerous benefits, and he fei^hat the «istine 
University of dryland athletic program for women would not enab e' 
his daughters to develop to their full potential in this aref? His 
womin".:''^^ . ""^ catalyst that accelerated the development of the 
papers, radio talk shows and other means to express his point of 

Yearly Events of 1974 

of ^h^^K^L?""' Beauchamp was appointee) Acting Coordinator 

of the budding program for Women's Studies. Spring of 1974. a three 
hour course "Women in Sport." was added to the curriculum of the 
physical education department. 

studli°J- 1° '^T ^^'^ °" ^he market for women's 
llrinul' "i'^ ^he development of Women's studies courses on 
various campuses, the book market was exploding with bo.^ks related 
to women m almost every discipline. The Gerber. Berlin. Felshin 
fnn,^"^ u^°°''' yhe A«.erican Wo man and Snort ^ (later made into a 
books ?"''."°''P""^^"'^ Athletics: cfe with Controver^v^ were 
books in the physical education ana sport domain. ' 

April 1974. at the national level, the Representative Assembly of 
iL^RrT °^ Physical Education and Recreation 

Ir^ J^ l: supported implementation of Title IX 

and elaborated: "interscholastic and intercollegiate competitive 
athletics have educational value and are an integral part of the edu- 

'^''""•"k guidelines of Tifle IX had not been 

rh^^pf ' '?/u^ becoming apparent that many of the most radical 
changes would have to be made within the pervue of the physical edu- 
T.tlT. ^"^,^^hletic departments. On the College Park campus, immed- 
iately following the AAHPER National Conference in Anaheim, a con- 

[rH2?^r%. ' ^il'" ^""^"8 sex Discrimination 

in Helath. Physical Education Recreation and Dance." 




In July, a --^"-■^n of the t^itr'::. .^-r»s Commission on Women's 
Affairs Phase . >tatus of Ww^:- ::u.uis=ts" was privately sent to 
the chancello It reported r. - t^. university's athletic budget 
for meji 1973-" $2,015_0CW- • ,d=ztg 100 football scJioiarships 

and r_^ne bask^- scholai-spp- .: ZZ^SAO apiece. The wren's 

athir— ic budgt $i9,O0f..^ :uunx:rnsle athletes were - -rently 

J^0,O00 m s--Ti;,rshxps. Coaches of woiwr- athletic 
tf»nm. ^) ^ ^vsurai education faculty wn^o were 

'"•::3irr hours during the seraes^ter of 
r.^i3rrp2Tts were paid extra for coaching 
•ably higher. However, women coaches 
time to coach. In the 197- report, 
»' oney r>e allocated to women's ath- 
vjvi* r.^e of women students contriimting; 
^vrifTrycd, and services provided male 
nc^, } Ne available to women, Th..^ school 
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lt:housh for the first time, non- 
\U «mnen laundered thiiir owci uni- 
-iiii :zap5. The year 1974-75, : new 
*tii?Ty receive uniforms, as wc I as 
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designated as Intemation::!! 
-nee was held in Mexico City, 
ne world. In the United Stsites, 

n worked and composed 48 percent 
"»rd appointed the President's Com- 
■-ey the quagmire that many boiieved 
z the United States at Olympic games. 

aipeared in print. January 26, 1975, 

eisity of Maryland women's bas5;etball 
^ televised game held in Cole Field- 

^ptis. The same month, the Women's. 

.vil Liberties linion published "Sex 
'hysical Education," 
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-proved Title IX guidelines, Mark 



-ersit f Marviand thletic director Jim Kehoe 
blar -"i| ^weepiu: now -vjf - -iles against sex bias in 
intrrcclilegiatr ^-^ir-u- - * mrealistic, impractical 
and :unioiund." 
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ard of P.^cnnrs of the University of Maryland 
:y to begin complying with the "letter and spirit" 
Moral riles barring sex discrimination in athletics as 
T cdiucar:.. :)nal activities. B. Herbert Brown, newly 

ch^rrran, stated, •"ivomen are entitled to their day 
*ic f:e*id and in the gym. Women coaches should be paid 
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had fileil a Title IX complaint December ly73 



against the university said, 'Ur's a credit to the stare o- Maryland 
that the Board of Regents lias takisjr tihis action. It's toe ad the 
professioaal educators imrolved diiui not have \:he foresight .^d 
couldn't have ied the way*** 

June 1975, the White House T^nsnseci the proposals for en: jrcing 
Title IX of the Edzicational Amesddments of 1972 which banraed sex bias 
in any federaliy aaded educatiflm*«<i program, John Fuzak, preiiident 
of the Natiomii Co: legiate AthJr^ Association (NCAA) said rhat if 
the rules for implementing the : n*^ were followed, it woiidd 'spell 
disaster to th- intercollegiate Twrrams at most colleg-b.. jiearings 
on Title Ix reji- Liations were htl;:^ - Washington, D,C. b the Com- 
mittee on Edii '-^^n and Labor, rtjcn - of Representative- -or six days 
in June. AlthCJittiani extensive py-- ^ - from NCAA and oth^ -s was ex- 
ertec to remEvt -evenue produc: u; iuc rts from the jurisdiction of 
Title ^X, the ^^julations becante- effec tive July 21, 19~£ 

Msi modi- r-^t ions of the unii-i?*rsit s intramural scene began 
fall ^ ' '5. Tsf biggest change wa^i; ths^i ross-participation between 
the TS^i' ' iir-ranEiral program and ^rhe ''"^nr-n's Recreation Association 
occur''^;::;^ '^nen. undergraduates -^Id r the first time, enter 
tourr^wiii^n:. :ne aien's programs . rirraer-^ - -xjnducted in ten sports, in- 



C l'J7.". the Board of Res:ent > f.:rT:ierly approved "granting" 

woroer .en- scholarships "begin -itr fal 1 1976-* as part of the 

unit-r- effort to comply witih 7 :ic IX federal sex discrimination 

rule. Se. ral women coaches resign j tneir coaching assignments 
whenrt::ne ic nts continued to support ^h^ position that athletic 
schrjzr-rshi he given to women athletfLs well as men, Ihe six 
wo»- ichl J coaches involved wrot e rhs Diamondback , "Equality is 
not .L* , rather it is a differ'--^--, in interpreting how equality 

is be ...r: .med," These coaches . r^ed that a previous article 
"gr^^siy nij;i-cpresented the effort^ .alue positions of the coaches 

inv i.ed." In response to the p' . ed statement of women coaches, 
Ba-— 4-1 Berrr-tann wrote "Letter t Hditor" of the Diamondback 

. *'I ider why these women' an coaches have never threatened 
to -i^n wu^n their players have - oenied access to first class 
courf and ■''-yuipment?" 



ije Zz-\icr, a junior at the a /ersity, elaborated about her ob- 
jec- ns unequal treatment and i^nij, "If men have scholarships, 
w o e ^ should ne able to have them/' 

-i^asition to Title IX still ra^ed nationally, John G. Tower of 
Te=z3 introdi^ced a bill to exempt intercollegiate athletics from 
the sex discrimination provisions of Title TX, but the bill was 
dereated. November 1975, Yvonn- Zitta of Maryland Public Interest 
Research Group (MaryPIRG) and charrwomen of the committee to invest- 
igate discrimination in athletics in regard to Title IX released a 
report that found "definite discrimination against women in the ath- 
letic department," A conference. Women in Sporty was sponsored by 
NAGWS and took place in the National Education Center, Washington, 
D,C, December 4-8, 1975. 

A proposed Human Relations Code had gone through more than four 
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years without official approval was at last approved oy the state 
attorney in September 1976 and became efrective October 18, 1976 
The code provided grievance procedures for discrimination on the' 
basis of race, color, creed, sex, marital status, personal appearance, 
age, national origin and political affiliation. The code was im- 
plemented fifteen dacys after its texts were widely distributed 
throughout the canpiss. 

On the College Psrk campus, the intramural sports office of- 
fered sports open to women — horseshoes, touch football, soccer, 
weight lifting, foul shooting, wrestling, mixed table tennis, hand- 
ball, racquetball and track and field. Women competed separately 
from men in horseshoes, touch football, golf, cross country, one 
on one, foul shootimg ajid racquetball. The Women's Recreation Asso- 
ciation offered volleyball, mixed tennis doubles, mixed badminton 
doubles and a swimmimg marathon. 

At the fall aieetiTig of the AAHPER Board of Governors, a Col- 
legiate Sport Manifesto i-as approved which stated: "Within the con* 
duct of athletics the welfare of the athlete should be basic, ^he 
programs must have an educational orientation..." 

December, 1976, the first student to qualify for the twenty-one 
hour basic requirement in Women's Studies was awarded a certificate 
The degree program in tomen's Studies had been approved in November^ 
along with the approval for the granting of a certificate. 

Yearly Events of 1977 

by the year 1977, tfcie accomplishments of the women's movement 
were decidedly uneven. Stalled at the Start documented HEW's 
failures to investigate complaints and to enforce federal legis- 
lation concerning discrimination. The failure of HEW to act had 
for several years been deemed harmful to the women's movement by 
major women's associations. 

The fall of 1977, at the University of Maryland, athletic schol- 
arships for forty-six women athletes were given to women divided 
among eight sports. Sixty-five scholarships were planned to be 
given to women in the fall of 1978. The report of the President's 
Commission on Olympic Sports 1975-1977 was released and "wholer-^ 
heartedly supports the non-discrimination intent of Title IX." 

In November of 1977, fifteen thousand people filled the Astro- 
arena in Houston for the National Women's Conference. The confer- 
ence produced a blueprint for implementing sexual equality. There 
was a decided trend for aggrieved women to use new civil rights 
legislation and have issues settled in court. Closed doors of op- 
portunity were being forced open. Title IX had brought about radical 
changes in sport programs in elementary schools through colleges. 
The visibility of financially successful women athletes were pro- 
viding role models for young women. Progress had been made in 
actualizing opportunities for women but equity remained elusive. 
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in Search of The Golden Age of Women's Sports 

Junt BecM and Wayne McFaifand 
Dapiiijntat of Sf ortt and RwreatioA 
WatUnstM Unhmity, Bu 1067 
St Loaif, Wstoori 83130 



This study began as an exploratory reading project designed 
to collect information concerning American women in sports, then 
became delimited to a particular period of time because of frequent 
reference to Tne Golden Age of Sports, a period theoretically 
marJced by a peaJc in human endeavor, economic prosperity and an 
absence of war or famine (Durant & Bettraann, 1965). Such an age 
is also characterized by a corps of talented writers wnose 
dramatizations reach the general public and help create popular 
acclaim for the performances and performers being chronicled. 

All of the authors using the term golden included all or 
much of the colorful era Jmown as the Roaring Twenties as part of 
their golden age in sports; however, these chroniclers did not 
always agree regarding the starting and ending dates for this 
age. For the purposes of the present study, the investigators 
chose to accept the Durant-Bettmann dates of 1919 and 1930. 
This phenomenal era began in 1919, the year Jack Dempsey defeated 
Jess Willard for the world heavyweight boxing title. It closed 
on a day in September, 1930, when golfer Bobby Jones won the 
United States Amateur — after having won the British Open, the 
British Amateur, and the United States Open in Lhe same year. 

Between Dempsey 's 1919 feat and Jones' 1930 successes were 
numerous achievements by other male athletes, many of whom were 
immortalized by male reporters such as Damon Runyon, Grantland 
Rice, Heywood Broun and Ring Lardner. But what about the American 
women? Was this also their golden age of sport? 

To fiihswer this question the present study focusnd upon five 
sports and the outstanding female performers in each during the 
years 1919-1930. The chief sources of data were: the sport 
pages of the "New York Times", "St. Louis Post -Dispatch", and 
"St. Louis Globe-Democrat"; interviews with two of the era's 
female Olympians, and a number of available books. 

Sports were firmly established in America by I9l9, especially 
for men. College sports were very popular, and professional 
sports were growing. Departments of physical education, which had 
filtered down from the college level, were now a part of the 
organizational structure of many city high schools and were 
offering a number of sports, both at the interscholastic and 
intramural levels. Younger children, mostly boys, were playing 
sports on elementary school playgrounds during recess and in 
vacant lots throughout the summer. 

The year 1919 was rife with change, a condition that arose 
during World War I ' ! was to prevail throughout the Twenties and 
nourish a national ;..ood for new adventures for women as well as 
men. As early as 19*?0 American women were to be blessed with two 
important changes, namely, the implementation of the suffrage 
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granted by the 19th AraencUnent and the introduction of the disposable 
sanitary napkin onto the public market. Cellulose creped wadding 
which was produced by Kimberly-Clark Corporation during- World War'l 
for surgical dressings since it offered greater absorbency than 
cotton and was more resistant to Infestation, had been discovered by 
nurses at the front to make an ideal sanitary napkin — one which 
could be disposed of easily. The first domestic products to grow 
out of this discovery were marJceted in 19^:0 by Kimberly-Clark and 
were gratefully purchased by women who were anxious to tnrow away 
the washable menstrual cloth tney had been using. Although there 
was strong objection to Kotex advertising, the product was enthu- 
siastically endorsed and widely used before the close of the 
I'wenties (correspondence witn Kimberly-Clark, 1977), This simple 
product, along with the 19th Amendment and other changes, created aii 
atmosphere of openness and freenese within tne nation that would 
contribute to major changes in sport fashions; '"bioomers and other 
massive cover-ups were to become things of tne past. 

TJie present study found no evidence of professional sports for 
American women prior to 1919, and only tne beginning of profession- 
alism in the T^venties. This being so, the investigators naturally 
turned to the most important showcase for amateur sports, tne 
Atodern Olympic Games, and found American women participating in 
seven officially sanctioned sports (Mezo, 1956), as sho^vn in Table 
I. It was decided to exclude archery and fencing from the study 
because at no time between 1919 and 1930 did American women receive 
broad acclaim, Qlyiapic or other^se, for th^ir performances in 
these two sports. 

TABU I: PAfiTICIPATION OF AMERICAN mUEH IN OLWIC GAA^ciS 



SPORT 


X'eai* of tne Olympic Games 


1900 


1904 


1908 


1912 


1916 




1924 


19-^8 


Archery 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 




No 


No 


No 


l^er-cing 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


Yes 


Yes 


figure Skating 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


aoif^ 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


— ti— 


No 


No 


No 


_^wlmming 


No 


Mo 


No 


No 


o 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


TennJ.s 


No 


No " 


No 


Nc 




No 


Yes 


No 


Track i Field 


No 


No 


No 


No 




No 


No 


Yes 



Women's tennis seems to have received more publicity during 
the 1919-1930 era than any of the other sports listed in Table I, 
although most of it was outside the Olympic framework. Tennis, or 
lawn tennis as it was called, was created in England in 1873 by 
Major Walter C. Wingfield; a year later it was brought to Staten 
Island by ^ss \lary R. Outerbridge, who asked her brother to lay 
out a^court at the Staten Island Crick'^f and Baseball Club. Miss 
Outerbridge had obaerved British soldiers in'Bermuda playing the 
game and brought home a complete set of tennis equipment, tnough 
she had trouble getting it tlu'ough customs as no one knew wha^ use 
was to be made of these items. 

Most of tne tennis acclaim granted to American women during 
the period 1919-1930 centered around Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman and 
Helen Wills. Wightman was America's first durable women's tennis 
champion. A native of California, where she gained attention by 
defeating the Sutton sisters, she wen the first of her four United 



states Lawn Tennis Association National Singles Championsliips in 
1909 -and the last in 1919. Married to George V/ightraan^ a president 
of the USLTA, she donated a silver trophy in 1923 to that associa- 
tion,' "'for competition among women's teams tnroughout the world,'" 
(Hollander, 1976, p. 9S) altnough only England and the United 
States have competed to date. In 1924 in Paris, Wightman teamed 
with:Helen Wills to win a gold medal in Olympic doubles play. As 
an encore, she v/on a second gold for the mixed-doubles with partner 
R. N.'.;miiams. ' 

lieien Wills, also of California, earned her acclaim by one 
golden performance after anotner. This prolific player won, during 
the years of this study, o singles, 4 doubles, and 2 mixed-doubles 
USLTA Championships; 4 singleii, 3 doubles, and 1 mixed-doubles 
V/imbledon Championships; she also represented her country in 
Wightman Cup raatcnes, and in addition won 3 French singles titles 
and one doubles title. At the VIII Olympics in 1924 Wills won the 
singles competition as well as the doubles competition with Hazel 
Wightn'an. Wills is the only American woman ever to earn an Olympic 
gold medal for tennis singles since tennis — for botii men and v/om- 
en — v;as removed as an Olympic event after 1924. 

Golf, like tennis, war. an early favorite of well-to-do 
Americaii women, who played a very dainty, unspectatular form of 
the sport. Their first international acclaim was achieved in 

1919 when Margaret Abbot of the Cnicago Golf Club won the gold 
medal in the II Olympics (correspondence witn United States 
Olympic Committee, 1978). Her victory, achieved in France, 
received little attention back home. 

By the time Glena Collett was stealing the golf headlines of 
the Twenties tne ladies' game was no longer dainty. Taught by 
her father, who was an expert golfer, Collett won the United 
States Golf Association's National Amateur Championship for Women 
in 1922, 1925, 1923, 1929, and 19J0; she was medalist in this event 
in 1922, 1923, 1925, and 1927. i3obby Jones approved of ner play, 
observing, " 'Her accuracy with the spoon and brassie ... is, of 
course, her way of absorbing to a great extent, the disadvantage of 
length, which some women suffer against tne best males; but she 
does it with little disadvantage to be noticed.'" (Hollander, 1976, 
p. 40). Collett was in a class by herself, the only lady golfer 
of tnis era whose performance could possibly be classified as 
golden . 

Figure skating, like the two sports discussed above, was 
initially and for a long time thereafter the province of America's 
leisure class. Introduced at the London Olympic Games in 1908, 
figure skating was one of the first Olympic sports offered to 
modern women. The European mode of skating,, a freer and smoother 
way of skating as opposed Lo Ajiierica's rigid style, became very 
popular. The Skating Club of Boston, founded in 1911, featured 
this style of skating; Theresa Weld, whose father was a charter 
member of the Club, used the technique and became America's first 
national figure skating champion in 1914. She competed in the 

1920 Olympics in Antwerp, where she won a bronze medal. 

Along with Theresa Weld, Beatrix Loughran and Maribel Vinson 
were America's leading skaters during the 1920's. Between the 
three of them, tliese ladies won every United States Individual 
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Championship and, with a partner, every U.S. Pairs Championship 
between 1920 and 1930, inclusive. There were no championships 
conducted in 1919. At the first Olympic Winter Games in 1924, 
held in Chamonix, Lougnran won the silver medal; at St. Mbritz 
In 1928 she won the bronsse. Vinson, a Bostonian fated to become 
during her lifetime America's premier figure skating coach, was 
also a contestant in the 1928 games which were won overwnelmingly 
by the Norwegian ice queen, Sonja Henie. At the World Champion- 
ships held a montn later in London, Vinson placed second to Henie 
in tne individual competition. 

Although the tennis players seem to have garnered the most 
publicity during the 1919-1930 era, within the Olympic framework 
it was the lady swimmers who received the greatest acclaim, and 
rightly so! In the 1920 Olympic Games at Antwerp, American women 
won 4 out of > events; at Paris in 1924 they won 6 of 7; and at 
Amsterdam in 1928 they won 5 of 7 (hollander, 1976, p. 81). 

Particularly outstanding in these games were Kthelda Bleib- 
. trey, wno won J gold medals in 1920, and Martha Norelius, who won 
her first gold medal in 1924 and two more in 1928. Equally out- 
standing, if not more so, were the American springboard divers; 
these ladies won all nine Olympic medals awarded in tiiis event' 
during the Twenties. 

A very large proportion of the best Airerican swimmers were 
members of the V/omen's Swimming Association of New York- for 
example, six of the 1920 Olympic teajii of fifteen women belonged 
to this organization (GerDer et al., 1974, p. 139). Furthermore, 
swimmers from this club dominated the rapidly growing national 
Amateur Atnletic Union indoor and outdoor competitions during 
this period; women from this organization won 7 of the 8 outdoor 
800-meter relay championships conducted during tnese years. In 
1924 a member of this Association, Gertrude Kderle, earned a gold 
medal in the 400-m.eter freestyle relay, and as an individual she 
won a bronze in both the 100-meter freestyle and the 400-meter 
freestyle. 

Ederle was destined to become women's sports first truly 
national celebrity, a level of fame she acquired in 1926 by 
becoming the first woman to swim the English Channel Not only 
did she swim the channel, her time of I4 hours and 31 minutes 
was better than any of the times recorded by the five successful 
men who preceded her in tnis endeavor. Her achievement was 
enthusiastically reported to Americans coast to coast, and upon 
her return New YorJc City greeted her with a spectacular ticker tape 
parade , ^ 

The economic and social bonds sui'rounding tennis, golf, 
figure skating - and to a lesser degree swimming - were, by 
comparsion, less influential in the area of track and field The 
big organizational step forward for track and field occurred when 
the AAU conducted nfjtional track and field events for women in 
1923, after Harry E. Stewart, a physical educator, nad taken a 
team to compete in Paris the year before (Gerber et al., 1974, 
p. 38). The results of this trip abroad underscored the fact'that 
many of the European nations were much ahead of the United States 
in organizing competition for women in sports. 

AAU organizations provided most of the women competitors at 
the Olympic tryouts in Newark, Wew Jersey in July, 1928. A short 
time later the first United States Olympic track and field team 



of 19 women sailed for the IX Olympics. At Amsxerdam Elizabeth 
Robinson, a 16-year-old Chicago schoolgirl competing in the 100- 
meter run, became the first American woman ever to earn a gold 
medal in track and field. In addition to thi:; success, American 
women finished second in the 4.00-meter relay and the discus. 
The bronze medal for the high jump also went '.o an American. In 
the only other event the contestants from all countries had much 
difficulty, probably because most of them were sprinters and had 
not been trained properly for the 800-meter run. As a result 
many of the women collapsed; others finished in pain and dis- 
tress. One of tiie ranners in this event, a St. Louis physical 
education teacner najned Dolores Boeckjnann, recognized the need 
for better training and remembered this eight years later when 
she wao appointed the first woman coach/chaperone of an American 
Olympic track and field team. 

As revealed in the discussions above, tiiis study found that 
no more than three Ajnerican women earned sufficient popular 
acclaim during the 1919-1930 era to support the statement that 
this period was the golden age of women's sports: Wills in 
tennis; Collet t in golf; £derle in swimming. £ven tiiese three, 
however, received little nationwide attention — except in the 
instance of Kderle's flashy return from Europe — wnen compared 
to their male counterparts. 

It is more accurate to perceive the achievements of this 
period as a continuation of the pioneering pnase of women's 
sports, not a golden age. '^ae era Is characterized more by 
change than it is by a peak of human endeavor. During 1919-1930 
women's opportunities for competition were expanded, tneir sports 
attire became less voluminous and less enciuubering, and they 
played more vigorously and more frequently in public tlian their 
predecessors. Like their contemporaries in many other fields of 
endeavor, the women athletes of 1919-1930 were preparing the way 
for future generations of Ajnericans by establishing new mores and 
new expectations. 
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